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ANHINGA, WATER TURKEY OR SNAKE BIRD 


From a group in the Ameritatt Museum of Nattral History, representing a scene near St. Lucie, Fla. 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


$505 Cash in Prizes 


Narratives of Outdoor Life 






































OREST AND STREAM wants true and interesting accounts of the 
experiences of real outdoor men in the big woods, with gun and dog 
in upland covers, in yacht or canoe cruising or racing, in the battle 

with gamy fish, in rough life in inaccessible places. It wants stories that 
conform to the ForEST AND STREAM standard, that ring true—the experi- all 
ence of yourself or of your friends. 



























A year ago we offered a series of cash prizes for true stories of sport ~ 
and adventure. The results are familiar to each one of our readers. No pent ye 
one has read the splendid series of prize stories without a longing for the — 
next in order. We want more material of the same sort. Mr. $ 

tian, W. 
$150 for the best narrative of outdoor life, not less than 25,000 words. ions of 
$100 for the next best narrative, not less than 20,000 words. ee 
$50 each for two best 15,000 word stories. kribes 
$25 each for two best 10,000 word stories. tine 
$15 each for seven best short narratives of Hunting, Shooting, Yachting, fe 

Mountain Climbing, Fishing, Camping, Canoeing or Exploration. — 
E reserve the right to reject any or all manuscript submitted. Stories a 
for which prizes are awarded become the property of the publishers, ful In 


and will be printed in FoREST AND STREAM. We also reserve the 
right to purchase such manuscripts as appear worthy of publication but do 
not win prizes. 

Manuscript should be plainly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed “‘ Prize Contest, FoREST AND STREAM.” Photographs illustrative 
of the article will be given due consideration in awarding the prizes, but no 
otherwise inferior manuscript will be awarded a prize because of the quality 
of accompanying photographs. 

Manuscript to be considered must be in our hands before January 


first, IgI0. 
This is “our Chance. | | 


Do you Hunt, Shoot, Fish, Sail or Cruise, Get Close to Nature? Have _ 
you had experiences of the kind you like to read in ForEST AND STREAM, 
the kind that all good ForEsT AND STREAM people love, because they depict 
the kind of life they know and enjoy. 

This is your chance to use glowing memories of days and nights in the 
open to advantage. "We always want more narratives of the right kind. 
We may want yours, even if we cannot award it a prize. Do not think 
because you are not a trained writer that you have no chance. If it is what 
\we in the office call “ForEsT AND STREAM Stuff,”. we want it. 
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Going after Big 
Game this Fall? 


Get your rifles, am- 
munition—everything 
you will need—at 


| 
Philadelphia 
Sporting Goods : 

Headquarters 
Write for Catalogue ] 
! 


Shannon’s 
816 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia 
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My Life As An Indian 
All That the Title Implies and More 


Probably the most faithful picture of Indian 
ife ever drawn from the pen of a man who 
pent years among the Blackfeet, marrying into 
he tribe and becoming to all practical intents 
Indian. 
Mr. Schultz tells of the life of the plains In- 
lian, when war and hunting were the occupa- 
ions of every man, when the buffalo still cov- 
ered the prairie, and the Indian was as yet little 
wuched by contact with civilization. He de- 
scribes as one who has lived the life, the daily 
outine of the great camp, the lives of the 
men and women, the gambling, the quarreling 
e love making, the wars, the trading of the 
ndians. 
The narrative is full of intense human in- 
rest, and the requisite touch of romance is 
pplied in the character of Nat-ah-ki, the beau- 
ful Indian girl, who became the author’s wife. 








Price, $1.65 postpaid. 


OREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
127 Franklin Street, New York 









HE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


For 1909 
Postpaid, 50 Cents 








Tells not only how and when, but what is 
imensely more important, where to fish with 
bod prospects of success. It is the most handy 
ng as well as the most useful ever prepared 
t the brethren of the angle. Gives the best 
hing waters of the United States and Canada, 
ght up to date, tells how to reach them by 
at or rail, and then gives useful information 
to the best methods of catching fish. 
It also includes all kinds of miscellaneous use- 
in‘ormation of hotels, railroads, game laws, 
le, fish and fishing, camps and camp sites 
¢ equipment. It is indispensable and worth 
tee times -the money. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


127 Franklin Street, New York. 
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-Sportsman’s Clothing 


a ua man and woman should have 
a Duxbak Suit. 1 kinds of outings are made 
more eupgeite if you are suitably, sensibly, com- 
fortably dressed. In Duxbak Garments you are 
always comfortable—rain or shine. The only hunt- 
ing garments rain-proofed by the famous 


Priestley Process 


The fabric permits plenty of ventilation, and te 
soft, smooth, entirely odorless, and gives a neat, 
dressy appearance. 


For Men and Women 

en hunting, fishing, riding, tramping, boating, 
camping and all outings in all kinds of weather, 
Trimly tailored, stand “‘all kinds’ of wear. Fit 
and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. Pockets 
everywhere. o colors only—light tan and 
olive green. Prices east of the Rocky Mount- 
eins: Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knicker- 
bockers, $3.50; Riding Trousers, $3.00; Hats, 
$1.00; Caps, $1.25; Vests, $2.50 ; Tegel 
$1.50. Ladies: Piain Skirts, $5.00; Divided 
Skirts, $6.00; Bloomers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00. 


ampit 


A new, fast-color, olive-green fabric—not rain- 
proof like ‘‘Duxbak” and lighter in weight. De- 
signed especially for golfing, camping and outin 
purposes where the hard-wearing and rain-proo 
ualities of “‘Duxbak” are not essential. Ve 
ne in ladies’ garments, At all sporting goo : 
dealers, or from us direct, express prepaid. Men’s § 
Outing Coats, $3.00; Men’s and Ladies’ Norfolks, 
$3.00; Long or Riding Trousers, $2.00; Plain Skirts, 
$3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, $1.00; Leggins, 


$1.25. 
Illustrated Catalogue with samples of material 
- and self-nicasurement blanks sent frec. 


| Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 3 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y.\ 





Just Out! 


“THE SMALL YACHT” 
By EDWIN A. BOARDMAN 


: HE author, who has large personal experience in designing and sailing 
small yachts, being the winner of the Seawanhaka cup in 1905, deals 

with the entire subject of handling racing boats in language that is readily 
understood by the youngest amateur. There is nothing which makes for 
success in small boat racing, from tuning up to jockeying, left out. Part 
One deals with preparing the boat for the race, while Part Two enters into 
every detail of handling under every condition, with notes on American and 
foreign racing, expense, equipment, winter care, sailing conditions, types, 
etc. Altogether it is not only the latest, but the best work on the subject— 
invaluable for the enthusiast. Cloth, 46 plates from photographs, 18 
diagrams, 24 plans. ; 


Postpaid, $2.13 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
127 Franklin Street, New York 










YOU OUGHT TO HAVE YOUR HIDE TANNED 


and head mounted. It will not cost you any more—if as much—to have 
your work done in the largest establishment of the kind in the world. 
We tan déer skins. with hair on for rugs or trophies, or dress them 
into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless. mothproof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
and womens’ garments when so ordered. Sendfor catalog. . 
Taxidermy and head mounting are among our particular specialties. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 573 Lyell Ave., Rovhester, N. Y. 















































F you desire to make a reputation 

as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 

the ‘‘Club’’ brand, follow direc- ” 
tions, and your friends will wonder 
where you gained the art. Many acock- 
tail you have drunk and complimented 
your host for his art of mixing—the 
truth is you had a ‘‘Club Cocktail.’’ 
It merely required a little ice to cool 
it. You can do it just as well. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS. 


G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.. Sole Proprietors 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HARTFORD. CONN. LONDON 


INTER-OCEAN 
HUNTING TALES 


Edgar F. Randolph 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare 
charm for the sportsman and for the wider 
circle which delights in true tales of outdoor 
life. With none of the high coloring and ex- 
aggeration which give a false note to so many 
hunting stories, Mr, Randolph’s book is never 
lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, 
east and west, drawing a vivid word picture of 
life in the open, subordinating his own exploits 
to the main incidents of outdoor experience, 
giving much valuable information on camp life, 
hunting and the habits of wild game, and con- 
tinually delighting the reader with the freshness 
of his viewpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in 
the memory of every big-game hunter of ex- 
perience and will prove of real value to the 
—_— who is planning an excursion into the 
wild. 


Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Illustrated 
Postpaid, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
New York City 


HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field, mpanions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, ina one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the forms 
of practice followed were his own. is then may be 
termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was 
successful in his own experience, being here set 
simply and intelligently, it will prove not less effective 
with others. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. [ 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Camoe Trips. 

The omy traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is onceation: rich in all kinds of fish and 

= fAll along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALM N and TROUT fishing, also 
ibou barrens. fAmericans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 

in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundlan 

Information, together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Nov. 6, 1909. 


“It is the outgrowth of long practical experience in the development of oil- ff 
: burning devices. : s tml 
‘tAbsolutely the best oil heater on the market. True to its name, | y 
smokeless and Gaoriess, because it is equipped with the AUTOMATIC - LOCK 


} — ae 1 gallon of oil, which burns 9 hours. The indicator 


shows the amount of oil at any time.”’ 


; ly heater for the cold days before the furnace is started, the 
oe eae the furnace fails, and the damp, chilly days when house 
fires are out. A necessity in every household. Various styles and finishes. oa 
Every dealer everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


The “Forest and Stream” Trap Score Book 


Meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every particular. The 15¢ 
sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage all scorers will appreciate, particu- 
larly when working in a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered 
from I to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into groups of five, 
which aids the eye of the scorer greatly. Similar heavy lines divide the 
perpendicular spaces into groups of six; thus the squads are distinguish- 
able at a glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are placed in the book 
for that purpose. ke 

It contains the American Shooting Association Rules for Live-Bird 
Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, for Inanimate Target Shooting; 
Hurlingham Revised Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 












FOREST AND STREAM. 





SIXTY YEARS ON 
THE PLAINS 


Tree Pictures of a Vanished Life 
“BILL” HAMILTON 


Appropriately enough W. T. Hamilton, the 
last survivor of the old race of free trappers, 
became the author of one of the best pen pic- 
tures of the old life of the plains and moun- 
tains ever written. 

No work of fiction offers more adventure, 
more thrills of desperate bravery, heroic en- 
durance and hair breadth escape than this un- 
adorned narrative of the life of the old trap- 
per and plainsman, the companion of Bill 
Williams, Jim Baker, Carson, Bridges and the 
rest whose names are household words. 

“Sixty Years on the Plains” is all that the 
name signifies and more. It depicts every phase 
of frontier life, hunting, trapping, Indian fight- 
ing, the beginnings of Empire building. From 
the store house of sixty years of wonderfully 
full exprience, Mr. Hamilton drew the material 
for a book of splendid interest and real value. 


= No.2 ==" 


KEEPING POSTED 


i. For several issues we have sug- 
gested that if you wanted infor- 
mation about any thing, you 
communicate with us. 









2. Many of our readers have used 
this department to advantage. 


3. We were not able to get a job 
for a chauffeur who wanted to go 










are “classy.” Fly and mata casting fishermen are 
using them more than ever for their favorite sport. 
Expert anglers who havereputations to maintain are 
making up their outfits more exclusively of ““BRIS- 
TOL” Rods than everin the past. ‘““BRISTOL” 
steel design,workmanship, finish and reliability have 
stood the test of time so admirably as to demonstrate 
beyond doubt their complete superiority. In buying, 
speak the word ‘‘BRISTOL,” with no uncertain tone 
and look on the reel seat forthe trade mark as shown 
a, at the top ofthis advertisement. Every “BRISTOL” 
wee —sRod is guaranteed for three years. Pin your 
“Luck”’to"“BRISTOL” Rods and you will not lose it. 

Fish Hook Disgorger and catalogue mailed free 
if you send us your dealer’s name. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
84 Hortun St., Bristol, Conn. 









south for the winter—but we 
may be able to, at that, before the 
snow begins to fly. 


4. If you want to know about 


guns, dogs, razors, soaps, shoes, 
automobiles, salad dressings, 
steam heaters, live stock, hand- 
ages, coffees, flags, stockings 
or scarfpins— 

in fact, if you wantanything from 
a steam yacht toa cruller— 
we will get you complete data and 
information without charge of 


any kind. 


By the way—the concerns adver- 
tising in FoREST AND STREAM 


are paying good money to do it.. 


Almost every issue we carry the 
ad. of some new article. /¢ w2d/ 
pay you to read the advertising 
pages carefully. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 








Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 

“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 









Cloth, Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $1.50 





Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 
Wildfowl; eir Resorts, Habits, Flights, and the Most 
Successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to load, aim 
and to use them; decoys and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 





“ NEV-R-LOOZ-’EM” 
HOOKS. They areal thename 


implies. Impossible 
for Mr. Fish to get + once he 


0. ey, 





boats, how to use and build them scientifically; re at your bat. 10c. We: 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train size, 16c. A Bie |WEAKFISH cate 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. 373 | August xo, 1908. One day last week Wm. Smith of the Walter M mit 


1 t ; weakfish with our “Nev-R-Loosem” Hooks, 
without losing a single strike. Smith buys all his pica a 

¢ dealers in Guns, Revo! 

ods. Address KIRTLAND BROS. & 00., 90 
Chambers St. (Dept. F. 8.), New York. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A uel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
pointe Cloth. Price, $1.00, - 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. ; 


pages. Price, in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing, 

and other sketches of sport. Being the record of _per- 

onal experiences of huntin Lao in Canada. By T. R. 
atillo. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


By Rowland E 


300 pages. Price, 





THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP 
Rodmaking for Beginners 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


UNIQUE work, bringing. the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and experience of experts for the guidance of the 
average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s 

book supersede all previous publications on the subject. 

Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his own 
ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information gathered 
by the author in years of study, experiment and practical experience in fishing, tourna- 
ment casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates not at-all. He-tells 
“the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way that makes results certain. 
All explanations are simple and easily followed. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half hones types of bait-casting rods; to 
tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament fly-rods. 
Complete specifications of well-known types are given, and the chapter on split bamboo 
rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever published. Indis- 
pensable in the angler’s library. 

Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 
every feature of the text. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 


60 working drawings, making plain 
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o 
FOR 
SPORTSMEN 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘‘Y"’ 

Ask About Light Weight Water and Rot Proof Tents, 

Green Tents, Outing Clothes, Camp Outfits, Foot- 

wear, Canoes, Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. 

DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO., 311 B’way, N.Y. 


Piease Note Name and Address 


ISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY 


When you buy from us, you buy from an old established 
house that doesn’t pretend to know: about anything 
EXCEPT fishing tackle. Send for ourcatalog. It’s free. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, - 21 Park Place, New York. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY | 28 _|DUCK SHOOTING on Tie 
John Street 


cK | FnofishingTacieSporingtoots | Xe"Yore (GREAT SOUTH BAY 


Gold Medal, Highest Award eat St. Louis, 1904. ‘ 
Also Worid’s Columbian Exposition, Chicage, 1895. The reputation of the Great South Bay for 


wildfowl shooting is in no sense local only—sports- 

men from everywhere have learned to meet the 

JULIUS VOM HOFE., early migration of ducks, geese and brant along 
the ar indented coast of Leng Island, for ir 

FISHING REELS ONLY, those sheltered nooks and coves the flight loves 


to halt and linger until driven far south at the 
No. 351 South 5th Street, ~ Brooklyn, N. Y. gators chill of winter. The famed Chesapeake Bay 
° 


in 1 mee is ers later shooting, but none that is better. 
& cot wae ont Soe 7 o- a. Si f > . Great South Bay is sixty miles long and from 
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t to fi id lent for lots of 3 
Nickel-Plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiplying steel Pivot Reels. Made ae oe mol os Ren gy ol ail. The oe 
in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. Island Railroad parallels the coast the entire 
All genuine Reels bear my name. No branch store in any city. Established 1857, distance. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 





For map and time tables, also book giving a list 
of the hotels and boarding houses, address the - 


ms <_ ry co General Passenger Agent, 
Hard Wood, Mission Finished LO N G IS LAN D RAI LROAD 


GUN CABINET 263 Fifth Ave., New York 


*1=.."° 
IS YOUR RAZOR DULL? 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. R AZORIN rubbed on strop will keep it sharper than ever 


. before! We grind and hone all razors mailed 
Send for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 











to us free of charge if Razorine fails. 15c. at 
drag and hardware stores or by mail. 


RAZORINE C - 85P Franklin S ew Yor 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523, Broadway, sooner 
. DO NOT LET YOUR FURS AND SKINS 60 TO WASTE, 


> they are becoming too valuable. Have 
; them dressed and made into garments. Our 
a . ) specialties are fur dressing and Indian tanned 
. s buckskin for gloves and garments; gloves 
J a and mittens made to order, duck and bird 
° : : p breasts dressed for millinery, and snake and 
Is the time for the prospective Houseboat owner to consider plans and ailigater ekins fer echamental  purpecss 
» , . ° ° ° i ice li d full inf ion. 19 
estimates. Next spring will be the right time to break away from the ines 

























NORTH STAR TANNERY, P.o. Box 94, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





conventional summer life, save rent or country board, and become a 
houseboat dweller. The best preparation and incentive is reading 


The Pistol and Revolver. 
ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT’S 


7 , we ene rs ta 
Houseboats and Houseboating” | és" *" * Se me 


: : ‘ _ A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
It is the only complete and thoroughly reliable work on the subject, information covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
: Se ee P . Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
and beside this, is one of the most beautiful and thoroughly readable nctasing, the latest development in smokeless powder; 
= 5 s s c es : atic the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the Unite 

books published. It is fascinating reading, dealing as it does with a new States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
ce “ Guard; the panel Saaeatoaan Matches and Revised 

and delightful phase of outdoor life. Rules and Regulations of t ; 
. < . . oe Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
It describes houseboat life, the equipment and furnishing of the book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 

5S prove particularly valuable for beginners. 








the United States Revolver 


floating home, with detailed plans for al! ty i 
5 I or al ty pes from the simplest to the Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket; 


most elaborate. It shows how the problem of the inexpensive summer Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
. : : . “- ‘ volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 

home close to business and city is solvable, and covers every point that Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
r c ? tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 

the seeker after houseboat truth can raise. Buckram, 332 pages, superbly get Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloeding 
. . mmunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, omeerne- 
illustrated, plans, etc. ‘ Appendix.—Annual Championshi Matches of the U. S. 
Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, etc. 


° Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 
Postpaid, $3.00 
bie In three styles. Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza- 


tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 











127 Franklin Street, New York City 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Forest and Stream 


Terms, $3 a Year. 10 Cts. a Copy. 
Six Months, $1.50. t 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Copyright, 1909, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Grorcs Brrp Grinngct, President, 
Cuarres B. Reynotps, Secretary, 
Louis Dean Spezrr, Treasurer, 

127 Franklin Street, New York. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 


taste for natural objects. 
—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVES OUTDOORS 


How to enhance the keeping qualities of 
photographic plates and films out of doors has 
long been a moot question among sportsmen. 
Knowing the disappointment and vexation attend- 
ing the loss of valuable negatives through the 
influence of moisture or humidity, they have 
striven earnestly to find some means for pre- 
serving plates and films, to the end that the 
manufacturers have practically been forced to 
adopt the best of their suggestions. One result 
has been better stock and another the indirect 
benefit enjoyed by all camera owners. 

Different climates affect negatives differently, 
but in some parts of the tropics it has been 
’ found that negatives deteriorate rapidly, despite 
all of the usual precautions. Some of the most 
remarkable series of African big game negatives 
included few if any pictures that, as pictures, 
could be regarded as anything but failures. On 
the other hand, excellent big game negatives 
have been secured. Dipping the sealed paper 
boxes in paraffin, coating them with shellac, and 
using sealed tin tubes have all been tried, and 
Consul Chamberlain, of Pernambuco, says that 
films packed in cardboard boxes keep better in 
damp climates than those sent out hermetically 
sealed. 3 

It was after numerous complaints had been 
filed that a large film manufactory sent a repre- 
sentative to Pernambuco to investigate, and the 
results of exhaustive experiments made by, him 
are given herewith for the benefit of our readers 
who carry cameras to the woods with them: 

Once a film has been removed from a sealed tin and 
exposed it should never be put back; it has accumulated 
moisture, and to return it to the closed tin is to insure 
its destruction. 

The idea of the hermetically sealed tin as a preservative 
is a fallacy. 

_There is no doubt that the enamel used by certain for- 
eign ‘manufacturers to isolate the paper from the emul- 
sion is a very good idea, and the sooner American manu- 
facturers adopt it, or a substitute, the better it will be 
for the trade. 

This applies to films, but then, films are used 
more generally than plates in out-of-the-way 
places by hunters and anglers, though many 
persons are willing to undergo the greater diffi- 
culty and anxiety attending the transportation of 
glass plate negatives because of their wider 
range of usefulness and their better keeping 
qualities, real or imaginary, as the case may be. 
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CHARLES H. GAUS. 


DeEaTH has claimed still another one of the 
old-time long-range riflemen who upheld, the 
prestige of America when marksmanship was 
one of the few rather than one of many outdoor 
sports, as at present. 

Far up in the Laurentian Mountains, at a 
camp on Long Lake, in the Bourbinnais- 
Kiamika preserve, came the end of Charles H. 
Gaus’ last vacation. He died on Hallowe’en 
from pneumonia, but he had not been in good 
health recently. For that reason his friends ad- 
vised him not to go on the hunting trip he had 
planned, but he thought it would be of benefit 
to him, and no doubt it would have been but 
for the fact that Mr. Gaus contracted a heavy 
cold on the forty-eight mile drive from the rail- 
way to the preserve. Bronchitis and then 
pneumonia resulted. 

Major Gaus was born in Zanesville, Ohio, 
Sept. 1, 1840, and since his seventeenth year had 
been a druggist in Albany, N. Y. A Civil War 
veteran, he had also filled nearly all of the 
municipal offices in the city of Albany, includ- 
ing four terms as Mayor. Last year he was 
elected State Comptroller. But it was as a rifle- 
man that he was known best, and not a few of 
the improvements in arms and ammunition were 
made possible through his painstaking experi- 
ments and suggestions. Four years in succession 
he won the Wimbledon international cup, and 
at one time held the military rifle championship 
of, the United States. At home he was one of 
a group of enthusiasts who practiced rifle shoot- 
ing every week. For twenty-eight years he was 
a member of the State National Guard, and dur- 
ing the Spanish War was State assistant in- 
spector of small arms practice. 

Major Gaus is survived by Mrs. Gaus and Dr. 
Edward Gaus and Mrs. Charles Russell, their 
children. 


THE EARLY SHOOTING DAYS. 


BEAUTIFUL as are these Indian summer days, 
lovely as are the woods with changing colors, 
or hillsides dotted with the bright green of low 
cedars, the darker hue of bayberry or the red 
of hucklebérry bushes, these are not the best 
days for shooting. The sun shines warm and 
bright, a haze is in the air, and he who goes 
abroad with gun feels more like sitting down 
on the hillside and dreaming over the beauty of 
the landscape than lustily tramping for birds. 

Besides that, the prairie chickens have packed 
and are wild, the ruffed grouse are in the midst 
of the “crazy season,’ and the quail have not 
yet settled down to their winter feeding grounds. 
True it is that the squirrels are active, and if 
one finds a piece of woods where nuts are plenty 
he may get many shots; true it is that many 
ducks have come on and that along the sea- 
board they are even plenty, yet the warm 
weather takes the energy out of man’s muscles 
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and he cannot put into his day afield the energy 
and drive which in these times of game scarcity 
are needed to secure even a few birds. Ten or 
fifteen days later, when a storm has washed the 
haze out of the atmosphere and torn the leaves 
from the trees, and when keen frosts harden the 
ground each night, driving before them from 
the north wildfowl in numbers, and woodcock 
not a few, then it is that the gunner, filling his 
lungs with the cool crisp air, can start out early 
and tramp long and late, ransacking cover after 
cover and returning at night with a weight in 
his pocket which shall lighten and comfort his 
homeward way. 

In our Middle States October and November 
as open seasons for upland birds are much bet- 
ter for the birds than they are for the gunner. 
And yet we cannot complain of this, for in 
these days the favors should be shown to the 
game and not to the man who hunts it. 


Tue general object of the National Conserva- 
tion Association, organized last week in this 
city, is to secure practical application through 
legislative and administrative measures by the 
States and by the Federal Government of the 
conservation principles adopted by the Gov- 
ernors of the United States at their conference 
with President Roosevelt in May, 1908. To 
diminish sickness, prevent accidents and prema- 
ture death, and increase the comfort and joy of 
American life are also among its objects, cover- 
ing a wide field of usefulness if the organization 
becomes an active factor in the movement 
against the pollution of streams and general 
wastefulness. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, is 
president; Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, vice- 
president, and Thomas R. Shipp, of Indian- 
apolis, secretary. To utilize the water power 
of our streams without despoiling their natural 
surroundings and their waters will require 
vigorous effort in the future, for the water 
power question is growing more important 


every year. 
Zz 


In Maryland the power boat nuisance has be- 
come so common that the State Game and Fish 
Protective Association is raising a special fund 
to combat it. The temptation to employ power 
boats in hunting ducks is strong, and altogether 
too many of those who own these handy little 
craft shoot from them or permit their com- 
panions to do so. This reminds us of the fact 
that recently one of the yachting magazines, by 
means of a cover picture and an editorial, ex- 
ploited the pursuit of wildfowl in power boats. 
The astonishment which that issue caused 
among sportsmen was natural, for it is very 
generally known that all States containing 
navigable waters prohibit shooting from power 
boats. Power boats, employed legitimately, are 
a boon to man, but, like the motor car, they can 
be and often are used in other ways not so 
commendable. 








Sledge Dogs 


of the North 


A Missionary’s Journey in a Blizzard— 
Traits of the Dogs | 


By the REV. ARTHUR SANTMIER 


OGS are burden. of 
Northern No traveler can 
afford to refuse their services. Snowy 

expanses of forest, dismal quaking bogs and 
wind-swept, icebound lakes and rivers are as 
nothing to the true sled dog. What matters the 
tedious distance, the rough and crooked trail 
and the fiercely raging storm? Patient’y he 
preserves his place in the train and plods on- 
ward, sustained by visions of frozen whitefish 
at the close of the day’s exertions. Generally 
underfed, overdriven and cruelly beaten in win- 
ter, and abandoned and starved in summer, this 
faithiul animal commands not only our admira- 
tion, but our sympathy as well. 

The Indian dog has become a mongrel. The 
blood of a dozen breeds flows in his veins. No 
Indian camp is without its dogs, often legion 
in numbers, and skeletons in appearance. Of 
late years a few St. Bernards, staghounds, boar- 
hounds and Scotch collies have been imported, 
and as a consequence a difference is observed 
in the general appearance of the younger gener- 
ation. A trader of forty years’ experience in 
breeding sled dogs assured me that the finest 
sled dog possible to breed was a mixed Eskimo 
and Scotch collie. This dog would be fast, 
steady, enduring and affectionate. Others have 
tried the St. Bernard and found that the ele- 
ment of toughness or endurance was lacking. 
The same is true of the various breeds of hound 
dogs. Here endurance and hauling power are 
sacrificed for speed. Any of these breeds will 
stand the ordinary short trip over good trails 
with a light burden. When, however, a jour- 
ney of many days’ duration is undertaken, per- 
haps through deep snow, amid absolute'y path- 
less wilds and of necessity carrying a heavy 
load, then it is of the utmost importance to 
secure enduring animals—dogs capable of sus- 
tained despite frozen and bleeding 
feet, often on short rations and at times with 
no rations at all. To fulfill these requirements 
no single or mixed breed of dogs has been 
found equal to the husky or dog of the Eskimo. 

The Eskimo dog is very closely related to the 
wolf in nature. Indeed, upon several occasions 
wolves have been harnessed and driven with the 
dogs. John Moar, Jr., a trader for the Hudson 
Bay Company, has several times captured wolves 
and driven them with his dogs. Being securely 


the beasts of the 


wilderness. 


exertion, 


held in the middle of the train by the taut har- 
ness and faithful rear dog and leader, they ac- 
cepted the inevitable and soon were pulling with 
the steadiness of old sled dogs. The husky is 
by nature vicious and treacherous. If he once 
tastes human biood his death must immediately 


A GOOD HUSKY. 
Kindness of Chas. W. Gilmore. 


follow, for all in the neighborhood will be in 
danger as long as he lives. 

That-famous missionary and traveler, the Rev. 
James Evans, once possessed a train of Eskimo 
dogs of remarkable capacity for trayel. Tales 
are still told of their marvelous speed and 
powers of endurance. The scattered bands of 
Indians lying between James Bay and the Rocky 
Mountains and extending from the Hudson Bay 
to the American boundary line, were all reached 
by this missionary and his remarkabletrain of 
dogs during the long Northern winters. Strange 
to say, these faithful animals could be handled 
by no one but Mr. Evens and his interpreter, 
who constantly traveled with him. In a heavily 


barricaded yard they were confined when not 
being driven. 

One day an old Indian came to see Mr. Evans, 
and not finding him in the house he entered 
the door of the dog yard where Mr. Evans was 
just then engaged in feeding the dogs. Upon 
seeing the old man they left their food and with 
savage yelps leaped upon him, and ere Mr. 
Evans or his companion could call them off he 
was literally torn to pieces. Of course the 
valuable dogs were at once killed, and thus in 
tragedy ended the career of this most famous 
of Northern dog trains. 

The leader of a train should be a dog of un- 
usual intelligence and of untiring energy, for 
the movement of the train is usually dependent 
upon that of its leader. Alacrity in starting, 
speed and cheerfulness in traveling, as well as 
faithfulness when footsore, overweary or per- 
plexed by whirling snow, the darkness of the 
night or the scent of game—these are attributes 
of the good leader. The train will generally 
follow without hesitation. 

While at Norway House it became necessary 
for me to go to Warren’s Landing, a distance 
of twenty-five miles. As I could not secure an 
Indian guide I harnessed my dogs and started 
alone in the midst of a heavy snowstorm. I 
had been over the road but once before, and 
that once in a cariole, well covered with rabbit 
robes, and of course had not observed the land- 
marks along the way. I was solemnly warned 
hy both traders and missionaries not to make 
this trip alone, but men were scarce and cir- 
cumstances were pressing, so I heeded not the 
warnings but started. Without difficulty I found 
the trail and reached the landing in a short time. 
The next day the storm became a howling bliz- 
zard, and as I headed my dogs for Norway 
House in the teeth of this gale, I saw strong 
doubt and anxiety upon the faces of those I 
left behind, for I had a load of over four hun- 
dred, pounds and the trails were blown full of 
snow. At 1 o'clock I shouted, “March, Bob,” 
to my leader, and the four noble brutes tugged 
at their collars. For hours we faced the bliz- 
zard, the dogs pulling hard, their tongues hang- 
ing from their mouths and their eyes constantly 
blinking as the icy particles struck them in the 
face. I plied my whip continually and shouted 
until I was hoarse, but of no avail. My dogs 
were overloaded and night was upon us with 
fifteen miles of swamp still to be traversed. As 
we entered this region I felt as though the motto 
were engraved upon the dwarfed pine trees, 

“All hope abandon, ye who enter here,” 
for not a sign of a road could be seen. All lay 
in dreary sameness before us, as the snow whirl- 
ing in mid air formed spectral shapes in the 
darkness. 

To add to the dangers, my dogs began to give 
out and would lie down. This rendered it neces- 
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sary to ply the whip even more cruelly. How 
hard it seemed to thus whip the poor dogs when 
I knew that they were doing their very best, and 
it was with almost tearful eyes and despairing 
heart that I rained blow after blow upon the 
quivering sides of my Eskimo sled dog. He 
was only ten months old and was tired. He had 
yet to learn that sled dogs must pull hard, even 
when ready to drop with exhaustion. Time after 
time I whipped him up when he had fallen in 
the snow. It was only by dint of laborious ef- 
fort that I was able to keep on my feet, for I 
was tired and sleepy. How inviting the freshly 
fallen snow appeared, and how I longed to 
throw myself upon its bosom and rest—sleep 
and dream of flowery fields and breezes laden 
with the scent of new mown hay. But still the 
snow drifted and the wind moaned among the 


treetops. My dogs had ceased to cry out at 
the cruel lashing, and the dull blows of the 
whip and the hoarse words of command seemed 
out of harmony with the weird sounds of nature. 

Abandoning all hope of keeping the trail by 
my own knowledge of it, I depended solely upon 
the sagacity of my leader, a magnificent black 
dog of more than ordinary intelligence. At 10 
o'clock we slowly toiled up the hill to the mis- 
sion gate and Brother Lonsley appeared, bring- 
ing a lantern. We unhitched and fed the dogs, 
and bidding farewell to all out of doors, we 
entered the house. 

For miles that noble leader had kept the trail 
in the darkness and storm. And when the lights 
from Indian wigwams. flashed from both sides 
of the river, and when freshly made trails led 
off to the right and to the left, he had kept 
steadily on. Mr. McTavish, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s factor, told’ me afterward that I had 
depended entirely too much on my leader, and 
that he was an exceptionally faithful dog, for 
even the best leaders will turn off on the first 


trail leading to a house, and are not to:be re- 
lied upon in a region of diverging roads. 
Vehicles drawn by dogs are ordinarily of two 
types—the flatsled or toboggan, and the sled 
with runners, called a jumper. A flatsled is 
composed of two boards eight or nine inches 
in width and eleven or twelve feet in length, 
carefully cleated together by screws or bolts, 
or better still by buckskin thongs. In the in- 
tense cold of that country nails, screws and 
bolts are quite liable to break. The front end 
of the sled is steamed and curved upward to 
enable it to jump over obstructions and to push 
soft snow from before it. Ropes are attached 
at intervals along each side and the load is 
lashed to these side loops by means of a strong 
lashing line. A canvas cover is used to protect 
the load from injury and the sled is controlled 
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by means of a strong line attached to the curve 
of the sled. 

The cariole is a flatsled of shorter and wider 
build upon which parchment sides and a wooden 
back have been erected. It is used for the ac- 
commodation of passengers. In this coffin-like 
structure, well wrapped in robes, with baggage 
strapped upon the rear of the sled, one is drawn, 
roughly or smoothly as the case may be, feet 
foremost toward his destination. 

During the spring of 1908 Mrs. Santmier rode 
in a roughly improvised cariole a distance of 
over 400 miles without suffering more than the 
discomfort arising from a shortage of food, 
intensely cold weather, a cramped position and 
other trifling inconveniences. As driver it be- 
came my duty not only to run and drive the 
dogs, but to control the movement of the heavily 
loaded sled. A cariole containing a human 
being is not managed so easily as is a flat sled 
with a heavy load if it is securely tied. It must 
at all times be kept from overturning; it must 
be pushed in going up hill and restrained in 


making descents, and it must be handled in a 
hundred ways to prevent collisions with trees, 
logs and’ roots in the forest and to avoid hum- 
mocks, cracks and weak spots on the ice. Our 
course lay down the surface of Lake Winnipeg. 
Upon the southern end of the lake the ice was 
found to be covered to the depth of nearly a 
foot with water. A flatsled was no longer feasi- 
ble and mine was exchanged for a boxsled with 
runners that elevated the passenger above the 
water’s surface. For two days so terrific was 
the force of the wind that only a strong effort 
would keep the sled from upsetting, as it was 
swung around at right angles to the trail, carry- 
ing dogs and driver with it in its mad flight. 
At night a coat of ice would form on the sur- 
face water and in the morning our moccasined 
feet would break through this sharp-edged ice 
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into the cold water. At times the form of the 
guide could not be seen amid the blinding snow, 
and this constitutes the chief danger of sled 
travel upon the great northern lakes. In a 
blizzard it is easy to lose oneself and freeze to 
death. The 400 miles of this trip occupied ten 
days, with but eight days of actual travel. It 
must be explained, however, that the swiftly 
melting ice compelled us to travel for two days 
and two nights without pausing for sleep or 
scarcely for eating. 

The jumper or sled with runners is much 
used by the Eskimo not only on the shores of 
the Hudson Bay, but in Labrador and elsewhere. 
We use it on the frozen surface of the larger 
lakes and whenever it is found to be more prac- 
ticable than the flatsled. On the great plains, 
when the snow is heavily crusted, the jumper 
may be used to great advantage. In the forest 
and swampy regions it is seldom used. 

The question of dog harness depends largely 
upon circumstances. The best dog harness is 
composed of moose skin collar, back pad and 
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girth, and of walrus hide traces. 
will stand a strain of several thousand pounds. 
In their absence the a’l moose skin harness is 
the strongest, most comfortable and most con- 


These latter 


venient. Of course a riveted leather harness 
may be purchased at almost any- frontier har- 
ness shop, but they are heavy, stiff, uncomfort- 
able and lacking in wearing qualities. Many 
sets of dog harness are made of canvas, rein- 
forced by ropes sewn lengthways into the traces. 
I have used both canvas and webbing harness 
and have found them serviceable and convenient 
if equipped with snaps and rings. There is 
nothing more discouraging than to rise from a 
snowy couch before break of dawn and to 
grapple with the stiffened strings or icy buckles 
of a frozen harness. Then the awful cold gets 
in its work, and toes and fingers, ears and nose 
are nipped by Jack Frost in a most impartial 
and thorough manner. My choice of a dog 
harness would be one of well tanned moose skin 
thoroughly stretched, with traces five and one- 
half or six feet long, adjusted by means of 
snaps and rings and without bells or ornaments 
of any kind. With such an equipment a dog 
train would be at its best. The weight of a 
string of bells often exceeds ten pounds per 
dog, while five pounds is a common weight. 
Often the backs of a train of dogs are covered 
by beautifully embroidered blankets, while large 
plumes or foxtails adorn their collars. All such 
adornments must be sacrificed when speed, 
strength or endurance are to be put to the test. 
I never made it a practice to use be'ls in those 
infrequented wilds. Often I have seen an In- 
dian attach two or more dogs to his sled by 
means of his woolen sash or scarf of many 
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colors that encircled his waist. In an emergency 
anything will do for a harness. 

Certainly dogs must eat, and to feed so many 
ravenous beasts is quite an undertaking. The 
ordinary day’s ration for a working dog con- 
sists of two whitefish or their equivalent in 
other food. This amounts to a total of 3,650 
whitefish for a train of five dogs during a year’s 
time. To lower this total °a dog’s allowance is 
reduced to one fish per day when he is not work- 
ing, and at times his ration is still further re- 
duced, while in the summer he is supposed to 
largely fish for himself. He is then turned 
loose to hunt all the livelong day, being usually 
looked after by some decrepit Indian. 

The poor dog of the Indian rarely receives 
a regular meal. He is compelled to journey day 
after day, receiving the most meager allowance 
of food and oft-times retires supperless to bur- 
row in the snow and try vainly to forget his 
hunger. This will be seen to be more cruel 
when it is explained that the supper of the 
sled dog is his one daily meal. At the close of 
the day’s journey the fish are thawed partially 
and given to him. A law should be enacted 
compelling the Indian to provide for his animals 
or to properly dispose of them. 

I have witnessed many cases of cruelty among 
the traders and their halfbreed dog drivers 
Many times white men have thrown dogs out 
upon the snow to die after having inhumanly 
beaten and bruised them. They were left in a 
battered and bleeding condition, to die from 
starvation or to be torn in pieces by the wolves. 
No one should be allowed to possess so faith- 
ful an animal as is the dog unless he is capable 
of treating him humanely. 


Gum Pickers 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE most picturesque woodsmen of this 
continent are the small army of forest 
cruisers who make a living in the back 

counties of Maine at occupations that are as 
odd and unfamiliar as they are sometimes profit- 
able. The hunter who spends a few brief weeks 
in the great woods occasionally stumbles over 
one of the camps of these restless forest rangers, 
but if he is permitted to get a glimpse of the 
men at home the chances are that he cannot 
draw any information from them concerning 
their work. They are the least communicative 
of all the forest inhabitants, and they fear that 
too many: people will rob them of their spoils 
and crowd them in their favorite haunts. 

The wood scavengers follow the trail of the 
lumber camps or penetrate the dense wilderness 
to ply their trade. They make a living off the 
leavings of the lumberman, or preceding him, 
gather the products of the woods without in- 
juring the trees. There is a standing quarrel 
between the two. The lumber jacks and the 
employes of the pulp mills look upon the roam- 
ers as idle, shiftless fellows ready to steal good 
timber whenever they have a chance, so they 
ere watched suspiciously. On the other hand 
the scavengers, or at least some of them, con- 





sider the lumber mills as destructive to their 
work and they are not slow to resent it. 

The oddest of these men are the gum pickers. 
They are the pioneer woodsmen of Maine, or at 
least come close after the trappers. They range 
the primitive forests in advance of the lumber- 
men and-openly decry the destruction of the big 
trees. For when Maine’s spruce trees are all 
cut down there will be no longer any gum 
pickers, and the tribe will be automatically ex- 
tinguished. But today they are quite numerous 
and make a good living at their trade. 

Spruce gum brings all the way from $1 to 
$1.50 per pound and the pickers may gather 
several pounds a day. “Spruce Gum Bill,” an 
old picker of the Moosehead region, frequently 
in the season clears eight and ten dollars a day, 
and he has averaged as high as fifteen and even 
twenty dollars. But that was in the palmy days 
of gum picking when the supply was more liberal 
than to-day. 

“Spruce Gum Bill” invented another way to 
increase his profit, which has since been/a@dopted 
by many others. It was a forcing process that 
made the trick. Selecting some good part of 
the woods away from any habitation he would 
mark his trees and wound them with his axe 
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and chisel. 


Returning to the trees a year later 
he would find an abundant crop of gum oozing 
from the cuts. The gum is formed by the sap 
oozing from any cut, wound or crack in the 
bark, and if these are not made too deep or big 
the vitality of the tree is not seriously affected. 

The gum picker is the most traveled of all 
the Maine woodsmen. He ranges even further 
than the trapper, and not infrequently he circles 
around over a hundred mile trail. When he 
crosses the path of another picker who has in- 
vaded his district there is apt to be an ugly in- 
terview, for each picker is jealous of his own 
particular field of operation. 

The camp of the gum picker is ever on the 
move. It is rarely in one p!ace more than a 
day or two. The camp is pitched on or under 
the snow and sometimes it is sheltered by rocks 
or fallen trees. The outfit consists of a few 
simple cooking utensils, flour, beans, molasses 
and coffee, climbers, snowshoes, an axe, a chisel 
and a sled. With this outfit two pickers can 
spend months in the woods and the cost of liv- 
ing will not amount to fifty cents a week. There 
is small game in the woods for replenishing their 
larder with fresh meat, and as they travel far 
and wide they must be prepared to live inde- 
pendent of all civilization. 

The kings of the gum pickers disdain to take 
notice of the small scraps and chippings found 
on the trees near the edge of the woods., Those 
are for the amateurs, the women and the chil- 
dren. For them the big amber nuggets of the 
interior, big warts and protuberances as large 
as a turkey’s egg. High up on the trunks of 
the trees the bulbs of gum grow, and sharp eyes 
soon detect their presence. A tree with a single 
piece is not much of a find, but a sturdy old 
spruce that exudes the gum from a dozen or 
more wounds may yield several dollars’ worth 
of the material. 

The pickers are by nature expert climbers; 
they must be- or they would not make much 
money. With their climbers they can walk up 
the straightest and highest spruce tree that ever 
grew, and with their chisels they cut off the 
gum nuggets and climb down again. All day 
they work their way along, studying each tree, 
climbing and cutting and cleaning their gum. 
When night comes they go into camp, build their 
fire and cook their simple meal. Around the 
camp-fire they smoke and chat until slumber 
claims them. When morning comes they are 
off again, but not too early. They take their 
time and do not count every hour lost as wasted. 
They enjoy the beautiful scenery and inhale the 
pine-laden ozone of the high altitudes. It is a 
healthful and happy outdoor life. 

One of the most successful gum pickers was 
a former New York clerk who went to Maine 
to repair a broken down body. In the Maine 
woods he found health and happiness, but he 
had to work to pay for existence. He took to 
gum picking and succeeded so well that he stuck 
to it. He has learned the ways of the woods 
and knows where the best spruce gum grows. 
He starts out with a companion early in the fall 
and makes a wide detour through the most un- 
frequented parts of the forest. When he re- 
turns to civilization in the early spring his big 
sled is piled high with bags of gum. And such 
gum! It is the purest found anywhere and clear 
as amber. This man is as strong, hale and 
hearty as any native. For him there is no life 
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such as that which he lives now. It is as free 
and independent as that of the tramp and as 
remunerative as any he could engage in. 

The best Maine gum comes from old trees 
far in the interior. The gum formed in one 
season on trees that have been purposely 
wounded is not nearly so good as that which 
has been formed slowly in the heart of the 
forests where sun, wind and storms have har- 
dened, purified and warmed it. This gum is 
found in big nuggets of the purest gold or as 
red as the campers’ fire, and it can be chiseled 
off half a pound at a time. 

For the man who knows his forest by heart 
there is always the possible chance of making 
finds’.that add to the excitement of the quest. 
There is the record of one big spruce tree yield- 
ing twenty pounds of pure red gum, netting the 
picker $30, for it brought the highest market 
price. On one side the bark had been riven by 
lightning, and the sap had exuded and formed 
in globules from the base to the upper branches. 
Another find made by an old gum picker was in 
Penobscot. The tree had split in a notch twenty 
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feet from the ground, and in this space the gum 
had been collecting for years until a mass so 
big that it could not be forced into a peck meas- 
ure was obtained. 

The expert gum picker has his side lines, too. 
He is an expert with the rifle, and when he 
kills game for his food he does not overlook 
the fact that the skins may be of value. So 
frequently a gum picker will corral a lot of 
good furs for the market. But only the pelts 
of animals which bring a good price are gath- 
ered, for otherwise it pays better to load up 
the big moose sled with gum. 

Another by-product that these men are on 
the lookout for is birch bark of a rare kind. 
The big birches which yield bark free from 
knots and holes are scarce. The trees are pretty 
well cut down and only the small second growth 
ones are found. - These do not yield satisfac- 
tory bark for a great many of the industries. 
Frequently it is necessary for the searchers to 
travel a hundred miles to find one birch tree 
that will yield the right kind of bark for a canoe 
hull. Naturally the gum picker who has an eye 
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to the value of by-products does not let such 
a tree pass. 

Gum picking is a lonely trade, and one not 
followed by those socially inclined. Once 
started off on an extended expedition, the two 
pickers may not run across another soul for 
weeks at a time. When they do run across 
strangers they are suspicious, and they know 
that they are held in suspicion. The old forest 
trappers are the most suspicious of all woods- 
men in this region, and to be found camping 
in the vicinity of one of their traps is tanta- 
mount to the admission of a crime. The trap- 
pers lose some game out of their traps, and they 
naturally accuse the gum pickers, hunters and 
lumberjacks of the theft. Hard words, blows 
and sometimes the shot from a rifle usually settle 
these difficulties. The safest way when fifty 
miles back in the woods is to avoid everybody 
else’s trail and hunting ground and sometimes 
that means tramping twenty miles around a 
square which somebody else has designated as 
his particular domain and now holds by right of 
occupancy. 





National Audubon Societies’ Meeting. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York city, on Tuesday, Oct. 26. The meeting 
was called to order at 10:30 A. M. by President 
Dutcher. The following persons were chosen 
as numbers of the advisory board of directors: 
Ralph Hoffman, Massachusetts; David Starr 
Jordan, California; Robert W. Williams, Jr., 
Florida; Arthur H. Norton, Maine; Mrs. Kings- 
mill Marrs, Florida; W. Scott Way, Maryland; 
Frank M. Miller, Louisiana; John E. Thayer, 
Massachusetts; Abbott H. Thayer, New Hamp- 
shire; Ruthven Deane, Illinois; Mrs. C. Grant 
La Farge, New York; Prof. H. P. Atwater, 
Texas; Carlton D. Howe, Vermont; Witmer 
Stone, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright, Connecticut; Amos W. Butler, Indiana; 
Wm. P. Wharton and E. H. Forbush, Massa- 
chusetts; Wm. L. Finley, Oregon; Miss Katha- 
rine H. Stuart, Virginia; Dr. T. S. Roberts, 
Minnesota; Col. Jos. H. Acklen, Tennessee. 

Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Treasurer; T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, Secretary, and E. H. Forbush and 
Wm. L. Finley, Field Agents, read their several 
reports, which were duly placed on file. 

At the afternoon session the president read 
his annual address to the association, and after 
this Clinton G. Abbott gave an illustrated lecture 
entitled, “Half-Holidays with the Birds.” 

The treasurer’s report shows that the National 
Association holds invested securities of $321,000 
with cash and other property amounting to over 
$13,000. Its income from members’ dues and 
contributions is about $8,000; from interest on 


investments over $16,000, and from sale of 
printed matter more than $800. Its expenses 
are for warden service, legislation, education, 
State Audubon societies and general expenses. 
The total receipts were $24,967.76 and the total 
expenses $23,690.37. 

The meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Association was held the same day at 
12:15 Pp. M. Directors were elected for the five 
classes from 1910 to 1914, inclusive. The presi- 
dent was authorized to renew contracts with 
various field agents and with counsel. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare designs for 
certificates or medals or both, to be presented 
to life members and patrons. The committee is 
to report at the next meeting of the board. It 
was resolved that moneys from mortgages fall- 
ing due and paid should be reinvested in first 
mortgages on improved real estate in New York 
city. After some further business the meeting 
adjourned. ’ 

We take the. following pregnant paragraphs 
from the address of Mr. Dutcher, the associa- 
tion’s president. He says: 

“Tt is the chief function of this association 
to educate the whole mass of our fellow citizens 
regarding the value of wild birds and the inti- 
mate relation that exists between them and agri- 
culture. If we can devise some means of im- 
parting such knowledge to the whole mass of 
the people, we will most surely show them that 
it is to their interest to preserve birds; and when 
we have succeeded in doing this, the preserva- 
tion of the birds will surely follow. 

“No one can deny that the foundation of the 
wealth of this country is its agriculture and 
forestry. In just the measure that these indus- 


tries are hindered is the wealth of the country 
diminished. The last census (1900) gives the 
number of farms-in the United States as 5,739,- 
657, with an acreage of 841,201,506. Every acre 
harbors swarms of insect and rodent pests that 
destroy crops and cause enormous losses, amount- 
ing to ever one billion dollars yearly. When 
we consider these figures, should we not realize 
the importance of educating the masses to the 
interrelation between wild life, especially wild 
birds, and, agriculture and forestry? 

“It is vitally necessary that every agriculturist 
should know intimately the value of each species 
of birds, and just what its function is in the 
work of. suppressing insect and rodent pests. 
When the. tillers of the soil have learned these 
facts as well as they now understand the value 
of fertilizers, the rotation of crops, and the use 
of labor-saving devices, the work of the hus- 
bandman will be repaid far better than it now 
is, and much of the annual loss of one billion 
of dollars will be saved. 

“No matter’ what your daily vocation, as 
banker, manufacturer or tradesman, you are 
primarily dependent on the success of agricul- 
ture. When the crops are good, trade in all 
its many ramifications is flourishing, and on the 
contrary, when the crops fail, there is an imme- 
diate curtailing of trade, and we hear the well- 
known cry. of ‘hard times.’ It has almost be- 
come axiomatic; successful agriculture means 
general prosperity. You see that you have an 
interest in advancing agriculture, and conse- 
quently should be willing to bear your part in 
our educational plans. 

“There are nearly six million farms in the 
United States, which means that at least that 
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number of adult males are engaged in agricul- 
ture. It is too late to undertake to give them 
a thorough training about the value of wild 
birds. This knowledge should have been given 
them as a part of their common school train- 
ing. However, it is not too late even now to 
make them fairly familiar with this important 
subject. Through the medium of the printing 
press and the wisely extended rural free de- 
livery, educational bird literature may be dis- 
seminated to the greatest advantage. In addi- 
tion men and women fully equipped as lecturers 
can be sent into the rural districts, and with 
the aid of the stereopticon and colored slides of 
birds, plants and insects, can instruct in an en- 
tertaining manner hosts of farmers and their 
wives. This is one of the educational plans of 
this association. 

“A prominent bird student and writer recently 
said: ‘The main hope for adequate bird pro- 
tection lies in educating the children up to a 
proper realization of the importance of birds 
to humanity.’ With this statement and idea we 
are in the most hearty and complete accord; in 
fact, we believe it to be the best and surest 
solution of the problem that we are now strug- 
gling with. When we have given the eighteen 
millions of school children of this country a 
comprehensive knowledge of birds in their rela- 
tion to man, our great problem will be satis- 
factorily solved. Children are our hope for 
the future.” 


Southern Ontario Birds. 


Messrs. P. A. TAVERNER and B. H. Swales 
have recently issued in a booklet their annotated 
list of the birds of Point Pelee, originally printed 
in the Wilson Bulletin between June, 1907, and 
September, 1908. The list fills about 123 pages 
and enumerates 209 species. Of these several 
are given as extinct, as the ruffed grouse, the 
wild turkey, the passenger pigeon and the north- 
ern raven. 

To most readers. Point Pelee is perhaps less 
well known than is Pelee Island, which lies just 
off the point and about midway between the 
Ontario and the Ohio shores. A line drawn 
from Point Pelee to Cedar Point or to San- 
dusky would leave Pelee Island a little to the 
west. Point Pelee is then near the western end 
of Lake Erie and stretches out about nine miles 
from the northern shore. It has the distinc- 
tion of being the most southern point of the 
mainland of the Canadian Dominion and con- 
sists chiefly of marsh. Shaped like a large V, 
the arms and angle of this letter consist of sand 
beach dotted here and there with cedars, while 
between the arms lie a marsh separated from 
the reclaimed land to the northward by a dike 
which keeps out the water. The botany and the 
bird fauna of Point Pelee, although in Canada, 
appear to be largely Carolinian. 

The bird list is notable for many gaps, cer- 
tain forms of life—as the waders—seeming to 
avoid it, while perching birds seem to be few. 
On the other hand, there are some altogether 
unexpected birds found there. The list is very 
fully annotated and in it is found much interest- 
ing natural history. An especially interesting 
note is one on the extraordinary autumnal mi- 
gration flight of the sharp-shinned hawk in 
October. Concerning this species the authors 


say: 
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“After the coming of the first in the fall their 
numbers steadily increased, until from six to a 
dozen can be noted in a day, which in most 
localities must be accounted common. Then 
there came a day, Sept. 11, 1905, and Sept. 15, 
1906, when the morning’s tramp found sharp- 
shins everywhere. As we walked through the 
woods their dark forms darted away between 
the tree trunks at every few steps. Just over 
the treetops a steady stream of them was beat- 
ing up and down the length of the point, while 
in the air they could often be discerned at every 
height until the highest looked like a mote float- 
ing in the light. As concrete illustrations of the 
number present: In 1905 we stood in a little 
open glade and at various times of the day 
counted from twenty-five to thirty in sight at 
one time, and Saunders writes: ‘When I saw 
the flight in 1882 it was probably even greater 
than in 1905. There were more sharp-shins than 
one would suppose were in Ontario, and one day 
my brother and I stood thirty paces apart, fac- 
ing each other with double barrel breechloaders, 
and for a short time the hawks passed so thick 
that we had to let some go by unmolested be- 
cause we could not load fast enough to fire at 
each as it came.’ A farmer told us of sitting 
in his front yard one afternoon and shooting 
fifty-six without leaving his chair. 

“Early in the morning of the arrival of the 
flight there seems to be some regularity in their 
movements. First there is a steady stream out 
on the point, then it flows back again toward 
the base and then out again. This movement, 
however, is not very marked, and by to or 11 
o'clock it is lost entirely and it is every bird 
for itself. This great abundance lasted, in 1905, 
three days, and the next year four, when they 
gradually began to thin out, though to the latest 
of our stay (the 22d, in 1906), they still re- 
mained mere than common, and at least fifty 
could be observed in a day. All this time there 
was a steady stream flying across the lake to- 
ward the Ohio shore. Near the extreme end of 
the point is a wooden observatory tower built 
by the United States Lake Survey for the pur- 
pose of making observations on the changes of 
the shore contour. It is about fifty feet high 
and stands with its base in the red cedar thicket 
while the platform rises well above all surround- 
ing foliage. On this vantage point Saunders and 
Taverner took their stand the 18th, and with 
watch in hand counted the sharp-shins that 
passed, nearly all within gunshot. From 11:24 
to 11:54, 281 passed us, 207 making for the end 
of the point and 74 returning, making 133 that 
started across thé lake within half an_ hour. 
As far as we could make out without remain- 
ing on the spot the whole time, this rate was 
kept up all day and every day of the greatest 
abundance of the species. The 13th was the 
last day of the great flight in 1905, but Swales, 
driving into Leamington, five miles from the 
base, found them.as common the whole way be- 
tween as they were on the point itself. As he 
drove along every field had its quota of hawks 
and at times every fence post supported one. 
Even in the business section of Leamington he 
saw a number. f 

“The hawks were very bold and fearless, dash- 
ing by us often so closely that we could feel 
the wind on our cheek from their wings. Quite 
often it happened, once three times in one day, 
that just as we had our guns aimed at a bird 
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we wished to collect, there was a swoop of a 
dark body, a few choked twitterings from the 
victim, and our intended specimen was carried 
off in the talons of a rapacious little freebooter. 
The effect of this great abundance of hawk life 
upon the smaljer birds and mammals was very 
marked, and they .kept in close covert. The 
bluejay could hardly be made to forsake its 
grapevines, and when at last forced to do so 
glided swiftly and silently to the nearest cover, 
reserving expression of its pentup feelings until 
within safe recesses again. The brown thrasher 
and towhee preferred to slink deeper within 
their tangle on our approach than to seek a new 
one, and the red squirrels overhead hurriedly 
gathered what nuts they could and scurried 
away to their hollow tree, refraining from scold- 
ing us until safe within their woody fastnesses 
again. When, however, forced into the open by 
hunger the first sight of a hawk caused many 
of the small: birds to ‘freeze’ instantly and then 
they would remain absolutely still until the im- 
mediate danger had passed, and in all cases 
noted such birds were passed unseen. Indeed, 
it’ seems that hawks and, in fact, most other 
birds, recognize life almost entirely by its move- 
ment and not by its form and color. A per- 
fectly stationary object is usually regarded as 
inanimate, and we have seen a hawk pass right 
by a flock of cedar waxwings in the top of a 
dead and bare stub when they thus ‘froze.’ 

““At times the jays seemed thoroughly to en- 
joy conditions and delighted to get in the middle 
of a safe thicket and ‘jay’ their loudest. No 
sooner was the first note uttered than a hawk 
was on hand dodging around the retreat in the 
wildest fashion, while the jay within shrieked 
with well-feigned fear, but apparent delight; in 
fact, the bluejay is a canny bird, and though 
the remains of other species were commonly 
met with, scattered over the ground around some 
little knoll or log, we recognized their blue 
plumage but once. The flicker, too, fared well, 
though subject to constant attack from the fero- 
cious little Accipiters. They did not even curb 
their voices as other birds did, and though fre- 
quenting the most exposed dead treetops, seemed 
the more carefree of any of the birds. Many 
times we saw a hawk strike at them, but each 
time just when we thought it was all up with 
the flicker there was a little scramble to the 
other side of the trunk and the hawk was sail- 
ing away to make another strike. But it was 
a one-sided game. The flicker had but a circle 
of a few inches to describe and the hawk one 
of many yards, and never to our knowledge 
was the flicker one instant too late. 

“The loss of life at such times must be im- 
mense. We were continually finding the bunches 
of scattered feathers that marked where some 
songster had met its end. During the first few 
days before the heavy flight the cuckoos suf- 
fered most severely, but the main body of hawks 
seemed to follow the migrating olive-backed and 
gray-cheeked thrushes and they formed the 
staple food supply during the height of the 
flight, though we recognized towhees, red-eyed 
vireos, brown thrashers, chipping sparrows, wood 
pewees, various warblers and catbirds amid the 
débris. 

“In spite of all this, however, most of the 
hawks collected had empty stomachs, likely the 
well fed ones were those that circled high in 
the air, while the ones that fell to our guns 
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were the hungry hunters made bold by their 
hunger. Nearly if not quite all of. the birds 
composing this flight are young of the year. 
Of the 281 observed from the tower all but two 
or three of them were positively made out to 
be in this plumage, while the others were viewed 
under such conditions of light and distance that 
no definite determination could be made. All 
taken were also juvenile; in fact, the only adult 
we ever took at the point was one taken Sept 
5, 1907, and before the flight had started.” 
Ornithologists and collectors should see this list. 


Kingsnake and Rattler. 


St. Aucustine, Fla., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: When I found the inclosed clip- 
ping in our local paper I sent it at once to the 
Sanford Herald to know whether it was a fake 
story or not, so I inclose the editor’s reply. 

The letter of R. J. Holly, editor of the San- 
ford Herald, follows: 

“The clipping in The Herald contains an au- 
thentic story, as E. T. Woodruff is perfectly 
reliable and not given to telling fish or snake 
stories. The episode happened on his land east 
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of the city and you can take it from me that 
it is a truthful account.” 


The following graphic account of a battle be- 
tween a kingsnake and a rattler was written in 
the Sanford Herald by E. T. Woodruff of that 
city: 

On Thursday last I witnessed a battle that 
I shall never forget. I had been told that the 
kingsnake and the blacksnake are the destroyers 
of the rattlesnake, but from personal observa- 
tion up to that time I had no knowledge. 

The life and death fight that I herewith re- 
count was between a kingsnake less than four 
feet long and a rattlesnake some two and a 
half or three feet in length. The kingsnake 
evidently did not desire to wage the conflict on 
anything but a clear space of ground, if he 
could avoid it, for by good generalship he 
challenged, enticed, outwitted and finally forced 
his intended victim into the open. Then began 
the tactics for supremacy in the mortal com- 
bat. Dodging the strikes of his adversary, 
shooting out like lightning false passes with 
cunning and skill on both sides, the sparring 
for a death hold went viciously forward. 
Presently, with too swift a dash for human eye 
to follow, the kingsnake had the under neck or 
throat of the rattler in his fangs. . 

From that instant it was all over with Mr. 
Rattlesnake, so far as fight was concerned. 
Kingsnake held him with unrelenting grip, 
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meanwhile coiling and twisting himself about 
his victim until the two resembled more than 
anything else a huge knot. When at last the 
vanquished ffighter’s life was chokea and 
squeezed all out of him, the kingsnake released 
his hold upon the rattler’s throat and instantly 
opening his mouth to a surprising width, gulped 
down toward his stomach the head of his slain 
foe. Slowly, and yet with a rate of speed that 
seemed incredible, the kingsnake suckea into. 
his distended mouth and throat and belly, the 
entire carcass of the rattler, eschewing nothing, 
not even the four rattles at the tail of the feast. 
Concluding this, he lay in the same position a 
moment or two, the motions; of his body show- 
ing the transition of the big jag to his stomach. 
Then he rapidly licked his chops and silently 
slid away, his whole demeanor indicating ex- 
treme satisfaction with the banquet of which he 
had gourmandized. 


It has long been known that the large black 
snake, known as the gopher snake, had it in 
for the rattler whenever he met him, but I did 
not know that the kingsnake divided honors with 
him in pursuit of a common enemy, as he is so 
much a smaller snake. A well authenticated 
story as this is of value in the study of natural 
history and may well find a place in your 
columns. DeWitt Wess. 
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The Tenant of the Giant’s Bed- 
Chamber.—I. 


Harry paused and looked about him, first 
on the widespread ocean at his right, covered 
with numerous sails and sparkling under the 
rays of the garish sun, then along the ravine 
wherein he was ensconced and up its lengthened 
curve far into the distance till the converging 
outlines seemed to meet, and the overhanging, 
solemn looking pines formed a continuous line, 
making a complete barrier across its further 
extremity. 

The face of the country lying all along the 
valley presented a curious appearance to a 
stranger accustomed to the level fields and well 
cultivated slopes of other sections of the coun- 
try. Right at his feet ran a rivulet which, fol- 
lowing the course of the ravine about midway 
between its sides with gentle tricklings, flowed 
to the great basin of the ocean. This was the 
“Giant’s Bed-Chamber,” so-called. Here were 
the evidences of his vast presence in former 
times, and even now one might imagine without 
any great stretch of fancy that it formed the 
resting place of some member of his family. 
Huge bunches of black and unhealthy looking 
mosses were scattered around the level sands 
on either side the rivulet that one might readily 
take for the waterfalls of some fashionable 
ancient giantess which she had thrown aside 
after once wearing at a select assembly, for they 
were of a size and appearance and in every way 
suitable for her to pin to her hair at such a 
function. 

The mound on which Harry rested seemed 





like a huge, green-covered pillow thrown into 
the bed for the recumbent head of the giantess 
to press, while a pathway led over the hills 
that from its frequent deep depressions and in- 
equalities might have been struck out originally 
by gigantic footsteps which the later tread of 
more diminutive beings had failed to obliterate. 
The low lying sands formed a mighty couch 
which, covered with variegated colored grass and 
mosses, seemed like a patchwork quilt upon which 
were spread a mosaic of pebbles of many uif- 
ferent hues like an embroidery of beads. 

Harry, as he imagined these things, almost 
looked for the return of the former occupant, 
and half involuntarily turned his eyes as if in 
expectation of seeing the rightful mistress come 
stalking down the hills to expel an unlawful 
intruder. But his dreaming was suddenly dis- 
pelled by hearing the rapid and fast approach- 
ing bay of the dogs. He was at once thoroughly 
awake with his fancies thrown to the winds and 
all intent upon the upshot of the chase which 
he had come so far to bring to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The dogs, however, failed to drive the fox 
out as he expected, but taking a sweep were 
soon driving back again toward the region 
whence they came. This maneuver they re- 
peated again and still again until at the third 
repetition Truesdale, who was Harry’s compan- 
ion, having tired of listening and waiting to no 
purpose, left his stand, and beckoning to Harry 
to follow him, went rapidly down the bluff and 
across the ravine to the opposite side and dis- 
appeared amid the dunes tliat environed it. 


Harry at once prepared to follow, for he had. 


become stiff and- chilled by lying so long in 
one position peering from his pillow over the 
tops of the beach grass to watch for the appear- 
ance of either dog or game which did not come. 
Something like the best part of an hour had 
been consumed while he and Truesdale waited, 
and there seemed no more prospect of the fox 
going down the beach than there: had been at 
the first start. This was evidently a different 
fox from the one they found the day previous, 
or his tactics were changed like those of General 
Bliss to suit the emergency. 

It was the same fox and his tactics had been 
changed, so that in consequence he outgeneraled 
our sportsmen again in this wise: As Trues- 
dale and Harry pressed anxiously up and along 
the hills toward the ground where the dogs had 
been so long following, the fox who had about 
made up his mind that he had been fooling long 
enough started to go down the beach. In so 
doing he must’ have seen the two sportsmen, but 
was unseen of them. The fox wheeled around 
the sandhills, was out of sight in a twinkling, 
ran along a short distance till he came to a 
convenient place to descend from the bluffs upon 
the beach below, and taking advantage of that 
cleared out and was a mile or two away before 
his trick was discovered. He passed so near 
Truesdale’s hiding place in order to get down 
this gulch or gulley leading to the beach that 
had Truesdale kept his stand he must inevitably 
have had a shot at him. 

When Truesdale and Harry came up with the 
colonel, as they soon did, inasmuch as he had 
run down to the bluffs overlooking the beach 
and thereby turned the fox back inland again, 
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they.were met with the rough query: “Why 
did you leave your stand, confound you! Why 
don’t you stoop down when you see a fox com- 
ing—not stalk in like a couple of ostriches!” 

“Has the fox got by?” anxiously and in 
amazement inquired Truesdale. 

“Certainly he has,” replied the colonel. “I ran 
down to the bluffs and turned him up above, 
but after striking back he must have seen you, 
for here is where he turned again and went 
round the sandhills between you and himself 
while you were stalking up the ascent.” 

The rest of the party now gathered in and 
loud were the expressions of disgust which the 
culprits were forced to hear. They knew it was 
well deserved and could only grin and bear it, 
keeping a discreet silence. Truesdale only ven- 
tured a slight remark by way of palliation that 
he could not wait and listen to such following 
as that any longer. For twenty years he had 
not heard the like. He had motioned for Harry 
to come after him and no blame should attach 
to him. 

“Yes, there should,” said Corranus. “He had 
no need to leave his stand. If he did, he should 
have occupied yours which was the best position 
allotted anyone.” 

It was plain that Truesdale’s well meant en- 
deavor to screen Harry from his share of the 
blame was worse than ineffectual, and nothing 
further was said, as all hurried in after the 
dogs, two of the hunters taking to the beach 
and the rest keeping along the line of the bluffs 
some fifty to eighty feet above it. 

The dogs were now out of hearing and the 
party had but little hopes they would bring the 
fox around again, and accordingly pressed in, 
determined in the sand to find out if possible 
where it was they had gone. This was looked 
to by two on the beach who kept the rest ad- 
vised that they were in the track occasionally. 
After some three miles’ walk in this way a shout 
from the party below betokened that they had 
come to the spot whence the fox had made his 
exit to the bluffs again. Here, of course, the 
trail ended and they were not able to trace it 
further. They, however, kept on in a course 
which, if followed out to the main road some 
two miles, would bring them to a point nearly 
opposite that of their departure from the beach. 

It was hoped that when they reached this road 
they would be enabled to discover some traces 
of the crossing of the dogs or the fox if, as 
they apprehended, the fox had struck across 
country to the beaches of Massachusetts Bay. 
Before getting to the road, but while they were 
in sight of the telegraph poles and all in a 
bunch together, and proceeding carelessly along, 
they were brought to a sudden stop by the 
action of the colonel who, with his gun pointed 
in the direction of some dwarf pines bordering 
the road and affording glimpses of it to be seen, 
ejaculated: “Hist, hist!” 

All eyes were turned at the point designated, 
and there in plain sight hard by one of the 
pines was a fox stepping gingerly along and 
mousing, as the colonel termed it, with his tail 
drooped between his legs and his nose to the 
ground as if hunting for something. 

“Looking for meadow moles?” said Mowbray. 

“Yes,” said the colonel; “shall we all fire? 
He is some sixty yards off, but we don’t want 
to lose him. He evidently has not yet seen us. 
Suppose, Mowbray, you slip around in those 
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pines to head him off from working through 
that way, and Truesdale, you go to the right 
and get in his rear and place the road between 
yourself and him and the rest will stay here to 
take him if he adventures this way. I misdoubt 
that it is the same fox that has given us this 
long chase and the boys the slip by taking over 
to the bay side and then made back again when 
the danger was over.” 

So saying he motioned for Mowbray to go, 
while the rest crouched down in the brush so 
as not to be seen. Truesdale was told to wait 
for some little time to afford Mowbray oppor- 
tunity to make the detour which was necessary 
to enable him to reach a position among the 
pines and toward which it seemed from Rey- 
nard’s movements he intended to take his course. 
Mowbray started, crouching down till his head 
nearly struck his knees at every step and cau- 
tiously made off on the back track directly away 
from the fox until he reached the verge of the 
pines and disappeared. 

The fox still remained apparently unconscious 
of all these preparations making with such care 
for his capture and kept nosing about among 
the grass in singular fashion, and as one gun- 
ner thought, somewhat foolishly. “With all his 
wisdom,” said Truesdale, “the fox is but a fool.” 

The colonel who had been watching every 
movement anxiously, having considered that 
ample time had been granted for Mowbray to 
reach his position, told Truesdale to go on. No 
sooner had Truesdale taken a dozen steps than 
the fox was seen to jump as much as two feet 
clear from the ground, and alighting in a hollow, 
was no longer seen. But still it was thought 
he had made a spring at something he was pur- 
suing and that it was merely the inequality of 
the ground which prevented the hunters from 
seeing him. Truesdale kept on until he arrived 
at a positien to command a view of the spot into 
which the fox jumped, when he called out that 
the fox had gone and was nowhere to be seen. 

Upon hearing Truesdale’s announcement that 
the fox was nowhere to be seen, all advanced 
wondering how this could be. Reaching the spot 
it was found that the fox at the time he had 
jumped, must have been disturbed at some noise, 
probably that of Mowbray running, and after 
jumping had taken to his heels down the side 
of the road, where his tracks were plainly ap- 
parent in the sand, thus completely outwitting 
his enemies and baffling all hopes of his capture. 

The fox had run right around the point of 
pines in which Mowbray was concealed and 
struck across the fields into the next woods, but 
a few gunshots ‘off. There was; therefore, 
nothing for it but to go home. Nothing was 
heard of the dogs and the colonel ventured to 
say that they would be found at home. He pro- 
posed they should look along the road for some 
distance up and down before leaving, to see if 
there were any signs of the fox having crossed 
it, as he believed, A few minutes’ search re- 
vealed the certainty of his calculations, for 
Truesdale sung out, being some hundred feet 
up the road ahead of the rest, “I have found 
the track; dogs and fox both crossed.” 

Hurrying thither they had the satisfaction of 
seeing the tracks and knowing that they were 
beyond doubt the imprint of their hounds and 
that they had been traveling lively, for the fox 
tracks cleared a space of several feet at every 
jump. 
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The colonel quietly examined the tracks, and 
then going down to the sandy ridge by the road 
side where the fox they had just seen had run, 
he looked again, and calling to Mowbray—who 
had come out of the woods and was now rapidly 
approaching—he asked him what he thought of 
these tracks compared with those which ¢rossed 
the road and which the dogs had been follow- 
ing. All gathered around and Mowbray, hav- 
ing attentively looked at the imprint both on 
the ridge and in the road, said that in his opin- 
ion they were made by one and the same fox. 

“That’s my judgment,” said Fielding, “and 
good judgment, too,” echoed the colonel. “Now, 
to-morrow, we miust have this fox sure, and to 
guard against his trickery not only must one 
man stand guard here in this point of pines, but 
one must go on the beach on the bay shore and 
find out where the fox went down to-day. Who 
will volunteer?” 

“T,” said ‘Truesdale. 

“Yes,” said Corranus, determined still to have 
a stroke at him for his faux pas of the morn- 
ing, “and although it is a longer walk than you 
took when you left your stand, you will show 
better judgment and do better service than you 
did then and be full as likely to kill the fox.” 

It was evident that Corranus meant to have 
his revenge, now that there was an opportunity 
for some of the chaff that had been so ruth- 
lessly piled on to him for his own mistakes. 

Truesdale set off and the remainder of the 
party went to headquarters. On arriving there 
the dogs were found to have come in a hour 
previous and had been chained up and fed and 
watered by Mr. Horton. The walk from the 
point of pines, where the fox was last seen, to 
the house, being nearly two miles, no one felt 
disposed to walk back again, although it was 
determined that as soon as Truesdale returned 
they would take the dogs and put them on the 
track, and while the colonel helped them along 
with it, the others should ride down to the beach 
where they had been posted in the morning, and 
again taking their stands in and around the 
Giant’s Chamber, await developments and see if 
the fox could not be driven down to them. They 
felt assured that if the dogs could take the 
scent the fox would come back, and in that event 
he would be likely to afford someone a clip at 
him. Fox Hunter. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


To Improve Hunting Conditions. 


THE sportsmen and hunters of the southern 
part of Sussex and the western part of Morris 
counties, New Jersey, are combining forces to 
improve the game conditions in that section of 
the State by compelling the close observance of 
the laws. An association is to be formed in 
each county to protect the game. 

According to a Times correspondent, the rav- 
ages of the pot-hunters and the injury to the 
preserves wrought by the extensive forest clear- 
ing recently done there have had a bad effect 
on the game, and the result is that this locality, 
which used to have an abundance of sport, has 
become a poor hunting ground. 

The aim of the association will be to re- 
store the old conditions as far as possible. 
Extra wardens will be put on patrol through 
the territory affected and prosecutions of the 
game law violations will be vigorously pushed. 
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The Hermit of Shell Island. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. Oct. 28.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In a recent issue of ForEST AND 
STREAM I made mention of the fact that George 
Quince had been appointed game warden for 
this county. I am sorry to have to state that 
the appointment was for only three months— 
August, September and October—and it was 
through the efforts -principally of a few sports- 
men of this city who wished to break up the 
practice of “sooners” in shooting quail in Sep- 
tember and October that the appointment was 
made at all. Mr. Quince has been in the woods 


four little foxes. He carried the little ones to 
his house and succeeded in raising all of them. 
When I was down on the dock a few days ago 
I went over to the house and saw three of the 
captives, one having been disposed of, and they 
seemed to be in the pink of condition. 





The following was clipped from the Evening 
Metropolis with the thought that possibly some 
of the readers of Forest AND STREAM may have 
made the acquaintance of Captain Cook during 
their visits to this section: 


“Captain Cook, the hermit of Shell Island, is 
dead!” 


with his pipe in hand and the. suspicion-.of..a 
tear in his eye, this lonely man one summer 
night, in. broken words, let go the secret: of his 
hermitage—the love that a strong man had for 
the one woman in all this world for him; the 
ambitions which she inspired, the hopes which 
came to him in her kisses and by her faith— 
and as the ashes fell from his pipe, and, weighed 
down by tender memories, his shaggy head 
came to his bosom, the old hermit’s pathetic 
story ended. 

I picked up a faded photograph which fell 
from his hand—the photograph of a sweet- 
faced woman, holding the hand of a little child, 
and written just under the photograph I read 
these words: 

“My wife and baby, who left me alone in the 
world, Oct. 9, 1858, A. D.” Geo. A. Irwin. 





daily, and the result is that there has been little, 
if any, quail shooting by “sooners,” especially 
in the sections shot over by them last year. Mr. 
Quince says there is a good supply of birds this 
year and the hunters are looking forward to 
Nov. 1 with impatience and the hope that the 
weather man will keep them in mind and have 
a little cool weather on tap. 





A night watchman on one of the lumber docks 
on the river front and who lives in a house just 
off the dock, had been losing his chickens dur- 
ing the summer with a frequency that was dis- 
couraging, and he finally decided to catch or 
kill-the marauder. His second night’s vigil was 
rewarded by a visit from the sly thief, which he 
shot, and which proved to be an old fox. Notic- 
ing that she had been suckling young, he re- 
membered seeing chicken feathers at the end 
of a pile of lumber on the dock and the follow- 
ing morning started in with some workmen to 
tear down the pile. In an open space was found 
a den lined with feathers and in it snuggled 





THE RETURN TO CAMP. 
Courtesy Mrs. R. D. Millholland. 


This message from Shell Island, an Indian 
mound in the Sister’s Creek, a tributary of the 
St. John’s River, caused many a follower of the 
rod and reel to pause in his pursuit of material 
oe and passingly measure the meaning oi 
ife. 

By some termed a social derelict, by others 
an accomplished tramp, this mysterious man in 
his unique home far from the commercial grind 
of other men, and commonly known to the 
Jacksonville fishing fraternity as the “Hermit 
of Shell Island,” went down into the wreck of 
death surrounded only by the ebbing and flood- 
_ tides which he had loved so.long and so 
well. 

No legal ceremonies to come after the clos- 
ing scenes of this hermit life. The executor of 
the hermit’s will must administer upon a sub- 
ject matter known in professional terms as the 
winds, the waters and the sands. 

Back into the years on whose grave the grass 
of time has long since lost its verdure, a 
woman’s face rung down all material ambitions 
in the heart of John Cook, aged twenty-one, 
and he became a self-constituted exile. This 
college-bred American citizen, just entering the 
race for the loaves and fishes, went down and 
out. 

Sitting in his cabin on his desolate island, 


Deer in California. 

RescuE, Cal., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A party consisting of Will C. Wulff, 
of Green Valley; John and Hector Williamson 
and George Williamson, Jr., recently had some 
very exciting sport while hunting some of the 
large game of this county. The evening of the 
18th it commenced to rain and until the roth 
about 2 P, M.-we had a very heavy rain, which 
made deer hunting very good. The old tracks 
were all washed out and that morning the new 
ones were very plain. Will C. Wulff had the 
pleasure of killing a nice fat fork horn buck 
which weighed seventy-five pounds dressed. 

The most exciting time was the evening of the 
20th when the party was getting tired out. We 
were all right in among a band of six deer in 
the greasewood and chaparral. As it happened 
there was a forked horn buck in the bunch and 
it was on a steep hillside above Webber Creek, 
and when it was seen the two batteries rang out. 

John and Hector were near the deer. John 
knocked him down, but he got up and started 
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off again, but Hector Williamson had the fever 
—as deer hunters call it—and could not hit a 
barn. He managed to empty his .30-30 and at last 
got the deer. It weighed ninety pounds dressed. 
We saw eight does that day, but were not like 
some hunters who make a practice of killing 
does and then say they were bucks. Does and 
fawns and yearlings are very thick. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON, JR., 
Deputy Fish Commissioner. 


Louisiana’s Open Season. 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Down in the Barataria section Gus 
Langhoff, L. J. Magner, Fred Weber, Arthur 
Battistella, Robert Marks, R. F. Spangenberg, 
Joe Bryan, A. and P. LeBlanc and four others 
spent the day on Harry Farwell’s houseboat. 
Thirty ducks were killed by the party which 
also caught a number of assorted “fish. 

Thousands of ducks and snipe are reported 
in the Barataria section, at Chef Menteur and 
Lake Catherine, but at Lookout and the Rigolets 
there is a scarcity of these birds on account of 
the devastation by the recent storm. The mem- 
bers of the Independent Club succeeded in kill- 
ing a 200-pound buck on the Gentilly road. 
The deer was shot by E. B. Perelli after a chase 
of an hour. This makes five bucks this cub 
has captured this season. A peculiar feature of 
this hunting is the fact that all these deer were 
killed within the corporate limits of the city of 
New Orleans. This city embraces an area of 
about 218 square miles, much of which is swamp 
land. It is probable that forty deer will be 
killed within the city of New Orleans this sea- 
son. At Lake Catherine Alex Mastic killed a 
deer and entertained his friends with venison 
dinner. 

President Frank M. Miller, of the State Game 
Commission, has returned from a speaking tour 
of several northern parishes and reports a large 
amount of game in Louisiana this year. Mr. 
Miller was greatly impressed with the 5,000 
acres of wooded land belonging to the United 
States Government in Caldwell parish. He says 
it would make an ideal game preserve, and a 
decided effort will be made to get the Govern- 
ment to deed this property over to the State 
Game Commission. This land is part of the 
old Louisiana purchase and is the only remain- 
ing portion in Louisiana which has not been sold 
by the Government. Tens of thousands of ducks 
are in Caldwell parish and on this reservation 
in addition to quail, snipe, wildcats, wolves, deer, 
wild turkeys and various other kinds of game. 
Mr. Miller says it is the finest virgin forest he 
ever saw and no more ideal spot is imaginable 
than this tract of land. Many people came to 
hear his lecture on the preservation of the birds 
and the people are comprehending the policies 
of the commission much better now than they 
did a few months ago. He declares that Louis- 
iana will be the greatest State in all the world 
for game if the next Legislature restricts the 
kill to fifteen birds for each hunter per day and 
taxes the market hunter a reasonable sum for 
a license. He says it is simply astounding the 
number of quail this State can and will pro- 
duce. He believes there will be more quail here 
than any six States in the Union if the proper 
laws are passed and the policies of the commis- 
sion are carried out. F. G. G. 


Ducks in the Southwest. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Oct. 27—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The present limit of twenty-five ducks 
is even harder to get than the legal thirty-five 
was a year ago. Although there is not as large 
a showing of birds in the country as usual, yet 
the difference in the sport is hardly to be ac- 
counted for by this means of reckoning. I have 
advices from Jacob Danz, who is shooting in 
Minnesota, which indicate that that State is bet- 
ter favored of the wildfowl this year than for 
several past. The sandhill country along the 


_Missouri and Platte, as well as the upper Missis- 


sippi Valley is unusually well stocked with birds 
as judged by the last few years’ average, and 
information comes from Salt Lake City that the 
Bear River marshes are alive with waterfowl. 

Now all these things taken together make it 
seem reasonable that the great bulk of the water- 
fowl have taken the inland route to the South. 
It has long been a pet theory of mine that birds 
do not always follow the same paths in their 
migrations. Many believe they do, but when it 
is remembered that waterfowl go to breed as 
far north as Baffin Land, and are commonly 
seen in summer in Davis Straits, the Pacific, At- 
lantic and midland routes all converging as the 
northern breeding grounds are reached, does it 
not seem likely that some gale of wind from 
the east or west may drift them to one side or 
the other and start them migrating principally 
that way? All a duck thinks of as winter comes 
on is the South; every flight he makes is in 
that direction, and instead of making the jour- 
ney in a night as some declare, all the evidence 
indicates that the migration is made by com- 
paratively easy stages, taking advantage of winds 
and storms, and seldom traveling further than 
between feeds. There are known exceptions, 
but these are not absolute proof. 

Tulare Lake, 200 miles north, is well stocked 
with ducks now. The ducks are in poor condi- 
tion this fall, although food is plentiful. Like- 
wise they seem infested with lice to a greater 
degree than is usual. Sprigs not only are scarce, 
but they are rather inferior when killed. Spoon- 
bills generally are very good eating. They are 
one of the best ducks in this country. Mallards 
and canvasbacks are scarce and few ever come 
into the overflows. They are a deep water duck. 
Those killed are seldom fit for the table, hav- 
ing loafed about the salt sloughs until too fishy 
for the epicure, but when fresh in from the 
mountain lakes they are delicious. 

Quail are becoming harder to get every year, 
according to the Hunters, most of whom blame 
the automobile for the present state of affairs, 
placing as it does, the entire country tributary 
to Los Angeles within 200 miles. One firm in- 
forms me that it has sold 1,000 guns and a 
million°and a half of shells already this season, 
which sheds some light upon the growing wild- 
ness of the game.. 

As for the ducks, I am informed that about 
Imperial, where it is claimed the ducks destroy 
great patches of barley by digging up the seed 
just as it sprouts, the farmers have been shoot- 
ing all summer irrespective of game laws. Pub- 
lic sentiment is against the ducks and “fe game 
laws thereabouts, and a jury trial probably would 
acquit a man of killing the birds if he could 
show they were on his fields. The shiftless way 
in wh'ch a great deal of barley is planted about 


Imperial invites depredations by ducks. The 
whole country is under the Colorado River, the 
fields are diked off in forty-acre ponds, and in- 
stead of plowing, in many cases the seed is 
lightly harrowed in, then the canal with its silt- 
laden floods is turned in the length of one side 
of the field to avoid washing out all the seed, 
and a depth of two feet is run on top of the 
level expanse which, upon evaporating, precipi- 
tates an inch or two of the finest, richest silt 
soil imaginable, similar to the Egyptian method 
of raising small corn. Of course this is extend- 
ing an invitation to the ducks which they seldom 
decline. The water drowns out countless in- 
sects, brings up worms and gives them a varied 
bill of fare. As our ducks come first from Im- 
perial, their wildness seems to indicate that there 
is truth in the report of illegal shooting. 
Epwin L. HeEpperty. 


Expensive Birds. 


CoNNEAUT LAKE, Pa., Oct. 29.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Grouse and woodcock at $25 each 
are rather expensive eating, yet this seems to 
be the price which certain Pittsburgers will have 
to pay for the dainties. A case now pending 
in the courts of Crawford county, Pennsylvania, 
is being closely watched by sportsmen and others 
and is most important. 

At 2 o'clock on the morning of Oct. 15, W. P. 
Harper was arrested at Titusville by the con- 
stable. He was about to board the train for his 
home in Pittsburg and search in his suitcase 
brought to light fourteen ruffed grouse and 
twenty-two woodcock. Harper admitted that he 
had bought and shipped from Titusville during 
last season more than 1,000 birds, a commission 
house catering to the fashionable clubs of Pitts- 
burg getting the game. Joseph Kalbfus, secre- 
tary of the State Game Commission, stated that 
it is the most important case ever brought under 
the present law of the State, which prohibits 
buying or selling these birds at any season, and 
says he will fight it to the bitter end. 

Harper was given a hearing before the alder- 
man and fined $900 and costs, a provision of the 
law giving him a day in jail for every dollar of 
the fine until the latter is paid. Harper threat- 
ened to “squeal” on them if the parties who 
handle his game did not come to the rescue. 
Meantime Mr. Kalbfus has gone to Pittsburg 
and proceedings are looked for at the other end 
of the line. 

Harper, after a day or two in jail, has been 
released on $2,000 bail, presumably furnished by 
Pittsburg parties, arid has appealed the case to 
court. Here they have made use of a technical 
turn which to outsiders looks like a plan to 
dodge possible conviction by a jury with the 
possible increase of fine. This is within the 
power of the court’ should a regular appeal 
prove adverse. Consequently the plan of pro- 
ceedings is to make a test of the legality of the 
arrest and fine already imposed. The case will 
be tried in November. 

Three young Meadville girls were out after 
chestnuts and in trying to extricate from the 
bushes what she took for a big club, one of the 
number was horrified to discover that it was a 
big black snake. But the plucky trio killed the 
reptile and, determined to prove their veracity, 
dragged it to the home of one of their number. 

Bessie L. Putnam. 
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New York State League. 


TuHeE following announcement has been re- 
ceived from Syracuse, N. Y.: 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the New 
York State Fish, Game and Forest League will 
be held at Syracuse on Dec. 9 and 10. Prepara- 
tions are being made to make this the largest 
and most successful meeting of sportsmen ever 
held in this State. Arrangements have been 
made to hold the convention in the City Hall, 
which is in the center of the city and easily 
located. 

There are at. the present time about eighty 
clubs in the league, which are distributed geo- 
graphically throughout the State, and when in 
convention give a very representative idea of 
the needs and demands of the _ sportsmen 
throughout the State generally in matters per- 
taining to the protection and propagation of 
fish and game. 

There are a number of places in the State 
which are yet without organized clubs. Sports- 
men exist in every locality and where they are 
not organized they should be for the benefit to 
themselves and to help act in one accord with 
their brother sportsmen in affairs pertaining to 
the welfare of all. Each club is entitled to two 
delegates and two alternates. Every member 
of the league is requested to act on the com- 
mittee on organization to get clubs into the 
league and see that they are represented at this 
meeting. 

This meeting will be a very important one 
and the representation should be such as to 
thoroughly cover the State. The sportsmen of 
the State come together in this convention and 
hear all the subjects pertaining to the matters 
of common interest and then vote on the meas- 
ures which are deemed desirable to ask the 
Legislature to consider at the regular session 
which begins in January. 

If the sportsmen of the State ever expect to 
get what they want in the matter of improved 
fishing and hunting conditions they must hang 
together and put up a united front. The Legis- 
lature is coming to be more and more represen- 
tative of the constituencies at home. If we can 
demonstrate the reasonableness of our cause and 
be united in our requests, there is no reason 
why we should not have better conditions than 
we have had for years past. . 

Fishing conditions generally throughout the 
State are improving each year, and there is no 
question but that the deer shooting has been 
better each year for the past few years. With 
the special care which has been given to the 
forests this year and plans for future improve- 
ment, there will be less likelihood of the repe- 
tition of the disastrous fires which have 
worked so much havoc to the native timber 
as well as to the fish and game life dependent 
upon it. . 

Game birds are demanded by the sportsmen 
at the present time. They do not expect to have 
them right away, but they would like to see a 
more strenuous effort made to get the propaga- 
tion project under way. 

Among other things to come up at this con- 
vention will be the matter of adopting a new 
constitution and by-laws for the league. At the 
last annual meeting a committee was appointed 
by the president to revise the constitution and 
by-laws. The committee consisted of M. R. 


Bingham, of Rome; Robert B. Lawrence, of 
New York, and Emerson H. Stowell, of Oswego. 
The committee has done its work and the copies 
have been sent to each club to pass upon before 
the annual meeting. 

Every club should pass resolutions regarding 
the policy of the local club affecting all matters 
of interest which concern them in the game 
laws and recommend their delegates to further 
their interests at the convention. 

Delegates should be chosen as soon as pos- 
sible. Both the regular delegates and the alter- 
nates should attend the convention if possible. 
All members who wish to attend are invited and 
any sportsmen friends whom you wish to bring 
along will be welcome. While none but dele- 
gates will be allowed to vote on any subject, any 
sportsman who wishes to be heard will be ac- 
corded the privilege of the floor. 

While the matters which absorb the attention 
of the members of the convention are of a seri- 
ous nature, it does not detract from the possi- 
bility of more or less nascent humor giving vent 
occasionally. And further, if you have been in 
the habit of attending these conventions, you 
will need no urging to attend, but if you have 
never attended we can assure you that you will 
find yourself in the midst of as royal a crowd 
of fellows as ever assembled and you will be 
made to feel perfectly at home from the time 
you arrive until you leave. 

We will have the pleasure of hearing again 
that genial, whole-souled protectionist, William 
Dutcher, president of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies. Dr. T. S. Palmer, in 
charge of game protection for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will also be present. 
He is no doubt the best informed man on the 
subject of game protection in this country to- 
day. 

Hon. James S. Whipple, Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner of New York State, will 
also be present. Commissioner Whipple was un- 
able to attend last year on account of a previous 
engagement in Washington, but this year he was 
invited before anybody had a chance to get him 
away from us. He says he will be with us this 
year sure. D. W. Huntington, who argues that 
we are “game-lawed to death,” will be on hand 
and present his ideas regarding rapid game in- 
crease. 

Andrew D. Meloy, of New York city, who 
made one of the most vigorous addresses on 
“Game as a Community Asset” last year, will be 
on hand this session and will speak on the hunt- 
ing license question. 

John H. Hendrickson, of Jamaica, L. I., will 
be among the speakers. The law and legisla- 
tive committee, the organization committee and 
the various other committees will report. 

There will be more interest manifested at this 
gathering than at any previous similar event. A 
number of prominent men will be in attendance 
and will be given the floor, among whom are 
Lieut.-Gov. Horace White, Senator George H. 
Cobb, of Watertown. 

Any further information regarding this meet- 
ing may be had by addressing any of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, F. S. Honsinger, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Vice-President, Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, 641 Washington street, New 
York city; Secretary, L. C. Andrews, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Emerson H. Stowell, Oswego, 
NY. 


A Big Game Expedition. 


“Time, said the editor to me one morning, 
“that we brightened up the paper with a few 
big-game pictures and stories.” 

Having long desired a holiday, I secretly en- 
tertained a hope that some day I would be 
permitted to go east as far as India and 
Burma and rouse the slothful tiger from _ its 
lair. It must be admitted that I had never 
shot anything bigger than a starling, but the 
man who can down a very small bird on the 
wing might easily stop a tiger with a proper 
kind of bullet. 

It took me thirty-five minutes to persuade 
Mr. Clancy, the editor of the Daily Banner, that 
the tiger was not born who could take me for 
a ride inside. I furthermore explained how 
difficult I would make it for any tiger to smile 
as long as I remained on the skyline. 

Clancy brooded long and pessimistically over 
my words, while I drew his attention to the low 
rates charged by the shipping companies, and 
the glory of sending a member of the staff into 
the big-game country. The low rates and the 
possibility of some good stories and pictures 
decided him, and together we outlined a plan 
whereby I was to visit Upper Burma and the 
Peguna Yomas in search of copy. Three days 
later I was on my way to Ceylon, where I in- 
tended staying a week in the hope of getting a 
shot at something in the hills before proceed- 
ing to Rangoon. 

Arriving at Colombo, my baggage was taken 
ashore and placed in charge of a hotel coolie. 
I had brought with me a 12x15 foot rubber tent, 


a sola topee, three rifles, and several boxes of 


ammunition. 

The morning was insufferably hot; the endless 
procession of natives passing under the hotel 
window made me feel tired and homesick. 
Swarms of sleek black crows floated in and out 
of the windows, while the bedroom coolie in- 
formed me in his second-best voice that the 
electric fans were out of repair. After break- 
fast, a dismal affair, whereat more coolies sup- 
plied me with eight dishes of burning curry 


‘ flavored with gunpowder spices, one of the 


hotel servants handed me a card bearing the 
inscription: 
Kart KopMAN, 
Animal Provider. 


I wondered vaguely whether Karl Kopman 
was the person responsible for the pieces of 
oxen I had detected in the breakfast curry. 
My suspicious were allayed, however, when 
Kopman, dressed in spotless white clothes, 
stood before me bowing and salaaming like a 
native. : : 

“TI hear dot you vas goin’ to shoot pig came,” 
he began, wiping his brow. “You vas goin’ to 
Purma?” 

I replied that it was my intention to make a 
{ew man-eating tigers unhappy, and that I in- 
tended to enliven the movements of the un- 
speakable jackal wherever I found it. 

“Id vill cost you eighty pounds to reach the 
Peguna Yomas. Der vas jungle fever und 
decoits on der rivers, mein friendt. Haf you 
efer met der leedle dacoit?”’ he asked, sorrow- 
fully. 

I had never met a dacoit, but I had heard 
sumewhere that they conducted their funerals 

(Continued on page 751.) 








A Salmon Stream. 


Ir makes one start to see for the first time 
salmon jumping out of the cold waters of the 
North, but to feel the sensation of catching this 
gamesome fish is a benediction. The sport has 
always been considered fit for kings, and the 
rich secure the rights and privileges of salmon 
streams in order to land fish that cost five hun- 
dred dollars a piece. But in Newfoundland 
thirty feet on each side of brook, river, lake 
or pond belongs to the sportsman, and there is 
“a land where every prospect pleaseth” and only 
the fly is vile. 

The flies do not leave, as they do at all sum- 
mer resorts, in a week or ten days, but remain 
until frost comes, about the middle of Septem- 
ber. They are no respecter of persons, taking 
toll from priest, native, sportsman or stranger, 
and leaving marks of their depravity on both 
hands and face. The mother of two clean chil- 
dren on the Humber River bathed and scoured 
them every night in a tub of cold water and 
vinegar. It was gall and wormwood to the flies, 
and the glint of their faces in the sunshine with 
none to annoy or to make them afraid was a 
comfort to the beholder. The bitter things when 
fishing amount to nothing, and I did not know 
I was a victim until I was -thirty marine leagues 
from the shores of Newfoundland, where there 
are no snakes. One man told me that he for- 
got his dog for three weeks while fishing there, 
which proves to my mind that he had begun to 
think, not like a cod, but a salmon. The trout 
is a gentleman of the Col. Carter, of Carters- 
ville, school, while to catch a salmon is more 
like the Knight of the Doleful Countenance cov- 
ering himself with glory, and the guide who 
helps him is Sancho Panza. Anybody can smell 
the pine, and “without an actual hump on his 
shoulders and fair opportunities’ can catch a 
salmon. Izaak Walton says fishermen, like poets, 
are born, but the love of the brook, the river, 
the lake or the pond is found in the castle and 
the hut, and the full realization of their beau- 
ties and contents open to all who persistently 
follow their beds or paddle their shadowy shores. 

One can go to St. Johns or Port-Aux-Basques 
and there is little difference, as one end of both 
routes is bad, but as Robert Louis Stevenson 
said on shipboard about the coffee and tea, they 
both tasted alike to him, but he had forgotten 
which one of them kept him awake and which 
one put him to sleep. By a'l means ‘take a rod, 
as you leave a deposit with those who, like 
Matthew, sit at the receipt of customs that you 
will return and take it out of the country with 
you. A friend loaned me a combination split 
bamboo trout and salmon rod about thirteen 
feet long, with three tips, two middle joints and 
a handle, but as I never used it I cannot say 
it is best. When the custom house officer took 
me into the inner sanctum to see about the rod 
I said “Good morning” to that superior official 
who, returning my salute, asked me the value 
of my rod. I told him I did not know, as it 
was a borrowed rod. He then asked me if I 


was going to stay in Newfoundland. I told 
him no; I had a round trip ticket on the Bruce 
—the home boat, as the natives call it. He 
laughed heartily and went to the baggage room 
and put his little chalk mark on my rod, a mark 
which looks like a typographical error. Doubt- 
less I am the only sportsman who escaped leav- 
ing a deposit with him to be returned sooner or 
later without usury. 

The country is sparsely inhabited and a few 
sheep and cattle and an occasional horse are to 
be seen on the cleared land along the streams, 
but chiefly small pine and birch cover the 
ground to the top of the mountains a thousand 
feet above the sea. These with patches of snow 
on their tops in the middle of July make a pic- 
turesque scenery. Upon the summits of these 
hills or mountains are plains or plateaus where 
grows the wild grass upon which the caribou 
feed. Lakes and ponds are frequent upon these 
tablelands from which flow brooks to the salmon 
streams—huge rivers the natives still call brooks. 

At lunch on the train I joined a friend, “a 
native and to the manor born,” who was going 
to Nicholasville on the Humber River. We ar- 
rived at Deer Lake in the middle of the after- 
noon. The lake or pond was three and a half 
miles wide and the waves were running high, 
so the little boats could not cross from the 
Nicholas place or Nicholasville. With the 
glasses we could see a man coming around the 
head of the lake, which is a part of the Hum- 
ber. I proposed going around this lake, a dis- 
tance said to be seven miles. One of the chief 
attractions of the country is that no native has 
a correct notion of distance, direction or time. 
We started with the assurance that we could 
cover the ground by dark or 10 o’clock. It was 
a walk on driftwood seven feet deep and many 
of the brooks that run into the lake or river 
were difficult to cross. I remember one where 
the hulk of a seventy-ton bark had been thrown 
up in the brook cross-wise and made the most 
weird and satisfactory bridge. Finally we took 
to the woods and lost our way. The breath 
of pines was exhilarating and the ground was 
as springy as a machine-mowed meadow before 
the hay is gathered. One can walk on this sur- 
face of moss and mold without fatigue. 

At last we crossed a brook sixty feet wide 
on two fallen pines, then through a dense under- 
growth almost impenetrable to man for a mile 
to the river. We shouted and two lusty boys in 
a canoe in two minutes crossed the deepest and 
swiftest river I ever saw, welcoming my com- 
panion and handing me in at the same time like 
Stygian boatmen. We soon had a glass of but- 
termilk and our tea. The two men we left be- 
hind came in later, disgusted and unhappy, while 
we told them we had had a fine time, and it 
was true. 


After breakfast the next morning we caught 
trout to feed the raven belonging to ol&-man 
Nicholas. This pet would get up on the old 
man’s shoulder and put its bill around in his 
whiskers and talk and scold, and the old man 
would scold the bird and talk to us. Of course 





we left lots of sand on the trout to aid the 
raven’s digestion. Then we fed the foxes, which 
thrive on speckled trout. They often sell in one 
year from a fox farm seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of pelts, and a pair of silver foxes bring 
from five to six hundred dollars. The red- 
whiskered son, George Nicholas, a guide and 
the two men left for Johns’ Fall about 9 o’clock. 
It is a day-and-a-half journey in canoes from 
there, or thirty miles, and there is a good pool, 
the only one on the Humber with room for five 
rods. Twelve salmon and twenty-five grilse are 
considered good sport in a week’s time. Above 
Johns’ Fall the salmon are not found, although 
they make great efforts to get over the falls. 
Old man Nicholas is an old gold miner and has 
lived here for thirty years without roads or 
horses, although he has three horses up at St. 
John’s and is a great lover of horse flesh. He 
calls the Humber an early river and said I might 
come any time from the 15th to the 20th of June 
next year; and I may go. 

We arrived at Deer Lake station on our re- 
turn at noon and found the train three hours 
late. The population of Deer Lake comprises 
the section man, his wife, the vinegar-bathed 
children, the telegraph operator and the three 
souls who gave three wayfaring men their 
lunch. The .day before I had noticed a one- 
story cottage above the railroad, and sitting on 
the porch an old man and woman; the woman 
with a clean kerchief and black silk dress, hold- 
ing an umbrella over her husband and pointing 
out to him with the other hand the pond, the 
river and the mountain. They were working 
in the rough ground when I came up to them 
the next day, but were soon entertaining me in 
clean clothes and giving me their life’s history 
like true Americans on an Atlantic liner. The 
children were all gone except a girl of nineteen 
years, whose throat suppurated and broke every 
day. I went down to the telegraph office for 
the physician who had joined us at the Nicholas 
place, and who had been a biannual visitor to 
Newfoundland streams for a decade. He told 
the girl nothing would relieve her except an 
operation, and that Dr. Grenfell, of Labrador, 
was to bring up a throat specialist this fall and 
she could see him at that time. 

I asked for some food. We soon had a white 
table cloth and a pile of thin buttered bread, 
little radishes, cake and tea. It was all delicious 
and we drank several cups of tea apiece. I do 
not know where the bread came from, but it 
was replenished by the girl who said she baked 
it. The old lady brought me a St. John’s cracker, 
which is the shape and size of a pawpaw, and 
broke it on her knee in true sailor fashion when 
I could not manage it. It is better than the ordi- 
nary sea biscuit and will keep longer. Out of 
these and cod you make “bruise,” the New- 
foundland national dish. You take four or five 
of these biscuits and soak them in water over 
night and the next morning boil them in water 
and add the cod or serve them separately. It 
is as good as buckwheat cakes and honey and 
satisfies your hunger in the same way until the 
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next meal. We left these people reluctantly, 
and my fifty cents ought to have been a dollar. 
You never regret giving too much, and one 
ought never to think of those travelers who fol- 
low in his footsteps. However, my companions 
may have been more liberal, as the whole family 
beamed on us at our departure. 

There are many places to fish, but we went 
to South Branch where for four days I indus- 
triously whipped the waters. The first morning 
the guide carried me to the boat; the next time 
he let me drop off his shoulders into the water, 
which proves to me he was of sound mind. A 
Scotchman sent us a fourteen-pound salmon for 
breakfast. He had been fishing on the Pacific 
coast for salmon, was spending a month in New- 
foundland and hoped to be home for another 
month of the sport. He was sixty-five years old, 
as straight as an Indian, and three times as big 
as Izaak Walton in body and heart. On his de- 
parture he left his tents to dry and at our dis- 
posal. It was an outfit of the Log Cabin Com- 
pany on Harry’s Brook; one tent with a couch 
and fly screen for himself, another for the guide, 
a dining tent, and a fourth to be used as a pro- 
vision tent. Everything, including food, guide 
and transportation is furnished by this enter- 
prising English company and at reasonable rates. 

At first I was startled and the guides said I 
jumped when those big salmon and grilse jumped 
high in the air, going down again nose foremost. 
There was room for ten rods in this pool. One 
man who had a bungalow and course dinners 
landed three salmon of good size, and several 
grilse which he threw back in the stream as un- 
worthy of his larder. Grilse often furnish more 
sport than salmon, being about two years old, 
and have only been to sea for a few months, in 
which time they attain a tremendous growth, yet 
are excellent food. When the salmon and the 
grilse first come from the sea they are bright 
and lively, but in a short time become dark and 
sluggish. The guide often poked the latter for 
me with his gaff. 

The second day one of my companions caught 
a twenty-one-pound salmon and we put him in 
the brook so he could be cooked for breakfast. 
The next morning what the ravens left two eels 
devoured, so we breakfasted on bacon. We 
should have put boughs of pine over the fish. 
The salmon shipped to the Montreal and New 
York markets from the west coast, as it is called, 
but which is in fact the south coast of New- 
foundland, are first covered with a coat of moss 
and then ice is placed on the outside of this 
moss, 

On the third day one of our party, a guide 
and myself started early for Winter Pool, over 
the State road and seven miles up the South 
Branch. The first mile of the State road, con- 
structed for the benefit of the eleven families in 
the neighborhood of South Branch station, is 
forty feet wide and full of stumps; the next 
mile is a rough logging road and after that a 
bridle path. It was a charming walk, the guide 
shambling along with a gaff in one hand while 
the other hand held the strap of the fish basket, 
full of food, on his shoulder. At times we were 
near the river and then through pine of dense 
shade to a rustic bridge over a brook—scenery 
that seemed to repeat itself for our special de- 
lectation. Often we stopped on the river bank 
to try our luck in a favorable pool. There are 
four houses on the route and the last house sent 


three small children whom we met at least five 
miles to the parish school at South Branch. The 
homes all had a dog and some two or more, 
rough, fierce black animals—a cross between the 
Newfoundland dog and a wolf. The fiercer they 
are the better for the sledge and the arctic 
snows. To see them dive to the bottom of the 
ocean on the coast for a stone again and again 





A SALMON ANGLER AND HIS PRIZE. 
Courtesy J. L. Pratt. 


with a howl of pain and bring it to you is a 
test of fidelity that almost disproves their savage 
ancestry. 

Winter Pool is about seven or eight miles from 
the source of the South Branch, with room for 
two rods. The water pours into the pool like 
ten mill races and below is still and deep for 
two hundred feet. Here the mountains seem to 
hang over the stream and that long quiet day 
is sweet to remember, although we did not catch 
a salmon, though ten barrels of them were with- 
in two hundred feet of us all the time. Once 
my companion had one and I waded out up to 
my arms to poke it out of the rocks, but it got 
away. Lunch was served on dishes of the clean- 
est birch bark, with plenty of tea, and it all 
tasted so good that we were like the boy who 
defined appetite: “I am happy when I am eat- 
ing, and tight when I am done.” 

We caught sea trout, although it was early 
for them. They furnish better sport than our 


brook trout and are twelve to seventeen inches 
in length. I toasted one, splitting the end of 
a stick and putting the fish in like a wedge, and 
when it was cooked it tasted better than wild 
strawberries and cream. We went to a pool 
two miles further up the stream and found three 
boys there and the largest one was fishing from 
a boat tied to a tree, with a home made rod and 
regular salmon hook on which’ were two big 
fat worms. The English have taught us to use 
a trout hook for salmon. The fisherman said 
he had caught a seven-pound salmon an hour 
before, and it must have been almost as long 
as the boy himself. He further said that he 
would fish no more that day. It is the native 
way to cease fishing, and it is a delicate cour- 
tesy to the stranger within their gates. I cast 
my fly and got two or three trout which I threw 
in the boat. As we went further up the river 
I saw those three boys examine those trout care- 
fully. I realized at once that they were true 
fishermen and that, gentle as they were, they 
knew too well that no self respecting salmon 
would take my fly after refusing their bait. To 
give up the pool was no sacrifice, but only kind- 
ness kindly expressed. 

The wa.k home was all the way on the river 
bank, crossing and recrossing the swift waters 
which were l:ke a hundred brooks in one. The 
sunset was perfect and the afterglow like “a 
magic casement opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in fairy lands forlorn.” It was 10 o'clock 
and still twilight when we arrived at camp, tired 
and happy, defeated but not discouraged. 

The next morning I was up and fishing again 
in front of the Scotchman’s camp, and after 
two hours a salmon took my fly. He pulled, 
then ran thirty feet and jumped out of the 
water, and did this again and again after I had 
pulled him in with the reel, each time much to 
my edification. The guide came to my assist- 
ance and in twenty minutes we had a clean fresh 
salmon on the shore. I felt a supreme satisfac- 
tion, but as the guide told it, “I just laid down 
on the shore and laughed,” for it was in some 
language he did not know and “Alice Through 
the Looking Glass” was not there to read: 

“*And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!’ 
He chortled in his joy.” 

I love the open, a fisherman’s independence 
with two big crackers in his pocket, the smell 
of the pines, which is like the smell of “that 
jasmine flower,” and even the hum of the flies. 
In Newfoundland, as everywhere else, the dogs, 
the cattle, the sheep and all nature seem to say 
in every movement, “I am not afraid, for it is 
now the pageantry of summer.” You can cast 
at a salmon as long as your leg for an hour 
and see the female fish burrowing in the gravel, 
as it were, for a place for her spawn, sometimes 
turning lazily toward you, while the big male 
swims around seemingly unconscious cf both you 
and her. You see them swim toward you and 
away from you in those swift clear waters, and 
to rest your eyes you turn to the mountain and 
see the fog climbing its side with the morning 


sky beyond, and then you look at your patient: 


guide on the bank, and turning again to the fish 
in the stream you believe this is not their abid- 
ing place, so for you it is only a practice ground 
and a faint glimpse of your future beatitude. 
CLARENCE B. DILLE. 
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Location of Fishing Holes. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: As I was born and brought up on the 
shores of the Honeoye Creek, one of the prin- 
cipal branches of the Genesee River, my thoughts 
often revert to the old fishing holes on that 
stream. 

There were certain deep holes always situated 
on the far shore of a bend or curve of the 
creek, always located in a depression in the 
stream just before the creek passed over riffles. 
The first fishing hole above the dam at the vil- 
lage of Rush, known to me, was a mile above 
the village at a point where a brook enters the 
creek. The brook doubtless brought down food 

‘ for the fish. The clear water of the brook may 
also have attracted the fish to this spot. The 
next fishing hole was one-fourth mile further 
up stream, on the far shore of a curve, on the 
border of a maple grove. The next fishing hole 
was about one hundred 
yards up stream on the 
opposite side of the 
stream on the far shore 
of a curve just above 
the riffles. Following up 
stream, another fishing 
hole was at the en- 
trance of a small spring 
brook, also on the 
outer curve of the 
creek. Still another one 
was 300 rods higher up, 
also on the outer curve 
above riffles. 

So well known were 
these fishing holes that 
we never expected te 
see any person fishing 
in any other places than 
in these holes unless 
they were whipping the 
stream for pickerel. In 
the fishing holes men- 
tioned we caught mullet, suckers, rock bass, 
bullheads, and occasionally a pickerel and a 
large-mouthed bass. 

When I recall my early fishing days upon this 
stream I marvel at the fact that nearly all of 
the fish caught were found in these few holes 
along a distance of nearly three miles up stream 
above the village dam, and I ask the question, 
“Why should the fish congregate in these par- 
ticular spots?” I am aware that this is a diffi- 
cult question to answer. I have never fished a 
lake or stream without learning that there are 
certain places where fish can be caught, where- 
as in other numerous expanses along the lakes 
or streams no fish are caught. This was my 
experience thirty years ago in the Adirondacks, 
in the wildest lakes seldom visited by man at 
that time. In one of those wild lakes, known 
as Charlie’s Pond, encircled by mountains, we 
caught practically all of our trout in a small 
place at the east end. I have met with similar 
experience along the islands and bays of the 
St. Lawrence River and in the lakes of Canada 
where I have caught my entire string of fish in 
one favored locality. If I had not been fortu- 


nate enough to have a guide who understood 
these waters I would not have caught many fish. 

My opinion in regard to this matter is first 
that most fish gather in deep pools, that these 





pools are found in streams above riffles, and that 
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on the curves of the stream and on the far 
shore of the curve more plant food is drifted 
down by the current than elsewhere, thus the 
fish found in these places have that which they 
are looking for, both seclusion and food, but: 
there may be other reasons for their congregat- 
ing in particular places. We know that brook 
trout congregate in hot weather in pools where 
the water is cooled by springs. Such a pool in 
Rainbow Lake, Adirondacks, is known as the 
refrigerator. Carloads of trout have been taken 
out of this pool in past years. 
Cuartes A. GREEN. 


Pickerel Fishing Through the Ice. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Androscoggin flows swiftly down over 
Pontook Falls on the Errol road in Northern 
New Hampshire. Here a dam stretches across 





THE LAST CONTEST. 


Closing event for the season of the Illinois Bait-Casting Club. 


the mighty current from the lake region and 
the back waters from a marsh or bog many acres 
in extent. Into this stillwater pickerel run and 
brecd in large numbers. The large size of this 
pond makes it desirable fishing ground. The fish 
are bigger, too, than those got from our more 
inland streams. 

With three companions I started one cold 
morning for this lake among the woods to try 
catching the spear-like beauties through the ice. 
Our luggage, which included a tent, a stove, a 
can of shiners for bait, blankets, provisions, fish- 
ing tackle, etc., made a good load in our long 
tramp. We had to change the water that con- 
tained the shiners several times on the way and 
on arrival they were placed in a pail with screen 
cloth tied over the top and sunk in the pond 
near shore. 

We pitched the tent in the thickest of the 
forest, banked the sides with snow, built a bunk 
of the butts of small trees on which were laid 
spruce boughs, set up our stove within, and then 
all was ready to set the lines. The ice was 
fourteen inches thick, so it was not a littlg-work 
to cut the holes. 

Our rig was of the usual kind, the line ‘being 
so adjusted that when a fish bites a red flag 
goes up. There is a lot of excitement in ice 
fishing, and when a flag went up we lost no 
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time in getting to the line. There were no false 
alarms, either, for the pickerel bites in deep 
water the same as with the troll and seldom lets 
go. We set forty lines, the law allowing ten 
to a man. They were placed in a circle at dif- 
ferent parts of the pond. Our catch was a good 
one, as we brought home over 150 pounds of 
fish besides having all we wanted to eat while 
there. We were kept very busy tending the 
lines, keeping the hooks baited and the lines 
from freezing in. What a chill it would give 
one to take a pickerel off and then with the 
bare hand pick a shiner out of an icy pail and 
put him on the hook. At times the fish bit fast. 
I got ten from one hole in about as many 
minutes. Several of our catch weighed two and 
one-half pounds. 

Our camp life was an interesting feature of 
the trip. A lamp and lantern abundantly lighted 
our little tent, a toboggan raised on two stand- 
ards served as a sideboard, while our stove 
amply sufficed for heat- 
ing and cooking. We 
kept warm and com- 
fortable, save now and 
then when we slept too 
long and the fire went 
out. A canvas tent will 
not hold the heat long. 
Our living was of the 
best and our appetites 
such as only the woods 
and cold weather can 
produce. While we were 
having some of our 
fine dinners of fish, po- 
tatoes, beans, bread. 
pickles and coffee, I 
thought, to use an ex- 
pression of Thoreau, 
that “many would live 
as we did if they had the 
means.” 

Birds were very social 
about our camp and we 
enjoyed their company. The chickadee, so small 
that it would seem as if its little body would 
freeze, kept singing his merry “Dee-dee-dee.” 
The nuthatch was busy hunting larve and had 
no time to visit. Jays came near to inspect our 
quarters, but did not stay long. They probably 
had a good feast of our leavings after we broke 
camp. 

The owls were on the lookout and kept vigil 


in the night. I heard a woodpecker calling to’ 


his mate that “Knock, knock, knock,” which 
comes at regular intervals and can be heard a 
long distance. A flock of snow buntings flew 
quickly over the pond one day, and I thought 
they seemed joyous at the prospect of a snow 
and _ blow. 

Rabbits were plenty and made great tracks 
in the snow. A colony of mink had taken pos- 
session of an island and they came out one night 
en masse, being lured no doubt by the smell of 
fish. Their tracks were about every hole we 
had made and they had eaten the dead shiners 
which we left. One large fine-furred member 
of the family, remembering the fine supper he 
had, came out to reconnoiter in the morning. 
He jumped along through the snow and occas- 
ionally stood erect, surveying our operations, 
but he did not just like our appearance and soon 
disappeared. Joun H. Emerson. 
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Stream Pollution. 


THREE reasons why stream pollution must be 
curtailed are given in the Bulletin of the New 
York State Department of Health, as follows: 

Among the many objections to the pollution 
of our natural watercourses there are three that 
stand out most prominently and which in fact 
embrace all the reasons advanced for prevent- 
ing defilement of our lakes and rivers. 

I. The Protection of Public Health—When 
the subject of stream pollution was first given 
serious attention, the conditions attending the 
use of watercourses differed materially from 
those obtaining at present, and it was the 
necessity of preventing nuisances in streams and 
not that of preserving the public health which 
constituted the first reason advanced for requir- 
ing the purification of domestic sewage and 
manufacturing wastes. Under present-day con- 
ditions, however, the principal justification for 
the campaign that is being universally waged 
against the discharge of crude sewage and 
wastes into streams is the need of protecting 
the public health. Not all municipalities may 
secure public water supplies from springs and 
mountain streams flowing from uninhabited 
regions and so, beyond doubt, the danger to 
public health resulting from the unrestricted 
pollution of streams is the most important rea- 
son on both moral and economic grounds for 
demanding the purification of sewage. 

II. The Prevention of Public Nuisances.— 
Next in importance as a reason for requiring 
the treatment of sewage and wastes is the 
necessity of preventing public nuisances. Putre- 
factive conditions and other objectionable ef- 
fects are set up in streams which have re- 
ceived organic matter and other wastes in 
excess of the capacity of the streams to prop- 
erly digest or dilute the amount of sewage and 
wastes that has been discharged in its crude 
state into the streams. As stated above, the 
conditions of nuisance thus brought about called 
forth the first demands that were made for the 
treatment of sewage and wastes. 

The objections to public nuisances of this 
character are based principally on esthetic 
grounds, but the control and suppression of 
such general unsanitary and objectionable con- 
ditions, as well as supervision over the purity 
of public water supplies, is properly placed with 
the public health authorities. 

III. The Safeguarding of Riparian Rights.— 
Of all the effects of stream pollution, the one 
that is most quickly appreciated and most 
vigorously objected to its the impairment of 
the value of riparian rights. 

In general it may be said that the greatest 
damage to riparian rights and the most widely 
felt interference with the use of streams for 
manufacturing and agricultural purposes arises 
from the discharge of untreated industrial 
wastes rather than from the discharge of do- 
mestic sewage. 

Moreover, while the methods of treating do- 
mestic sewage are no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, the same cannot be said of the 
methods of treating manufacturing refuse. This 
is true principally because of the fact that ex- 
perimentation and research in evolving pro- 
cesses for treating industrial wastes has been 
carried out almost solely along utilization lines 
rather than with the object of providing means 
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for reducing and rendering unobjectionable such 
wastes before their discharge. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint this tendency is commendable, 
but in view of the fact that great damage is 
done to streams by the discharge of such wastes, 
greater attention should be given to providing 
means for their reduction, even though no use- 
ful by-products will result from the processes. 

Considerable interest is rightly centered of 
late on the conservation of the natural resources 
of the country, and the fact should not be lost 
sight of that pure water is the greatest source 
of health and that health is the first wealth. 


MR. WATT AND HIS RECORD TROUT. 


Mr. Watt’s Record Trout. 


THE half-tone cut printed on this page is from 
a photograph of James Watt, of San Francisco, 
ex-president of the California Anglers’ Associa- 
tion and an 8'4-pound Loch Leven trout, which 
is the largest one that has so far been taken. 
It was caught by him in Lake Tahoe, Logan’s 
Flats, Glen Brook, on July 11 last. 


Illinois Bait-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Oct. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The general averages for the season 
just closed are as stated below, completed scores 
only being given. The degree buttons will be 
ready for presentation at the December dinner. 
The conditions under which the season’s con- 
tests were held were as follows: 





PROFICIENCY AWARDS. 


Four degrees for proficiency in bait-casting 
and four degrees for proficiency in fly-casting. 


BAIT-CASTING DEGREES. 
First—To each member who shall, in one sea- 
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son, make a general average of 95 per cent. in 
both the half-ounce accuracy and the quarter- 
ounce accuracy bait-casting events of this club, 
a degree of amateur bait-caster and a button. 

Second—Ninety-seven per cent., a degree of 
expert bait-caster and a button. 

Third—Ninety-eight per cent., quarter-ounce 
accuracy, a degree of master bait-caster and a 
button, 

Fourth—Ninety-nine per cent., 
artist and a button. 


a degree of 


FLY-CASTING DEGREES. 


First—To each member who shall, in one sea- 
son, make a general average of 95 per cent. in 
both the accuracy and the delicacy and accuracy 
fly-casting events of this club, there shall be 
awarded a degree of amateur fly-caster and a 
button. 

Second—Ninety-seven per cent., 
expert fly-caster and a button. 

Third—Ninety-eight and a half per cent. a 
degree of master fly-caster ard a button. 

Fourth—Ninety-nine and a half per cent., a 
degree of artist and a button. 


a degree of 


HIGH SCORE AWARDS. 


To the member making the highest general 
average for the season in both the half-ounce 
accuracy and the quarter-ounce accuracy bait- 
casting events, a button similar in design to the 
bait-casting degree button, but having a blue 
field and a blue border. 

Highest general average in both the accuracy 
and delicacy and accuracy fly, a button similar 
in design to the fly-casting degree button, but 
having a blue field and a blue border. 

Highest general average in both the half-ounce 
and quarter-ounce distance bait events, a token 
of suitable design. 

Highest general average in both the distance 
fly and salmon fly events, a token of suitable 
design. 

To any member making a perfect score in 
either of the bait or fly events for accuracy or 
delicacy, a suitable trophy. 


The results: 


Bait events: 
Y%-ounce Younce. General 
Bai 





Bait. Average. Degree. 
W. 98.72 98.75 Master 
A. 98.42 98.51 Master 
Ww. 98.32 98.45 Master 
x 98.26 98.31 Master 
s. 97.82 98.22 Master 
L. 97.50 98.11 Master 
N, 97.92 98.01 Master 
E. 98.14 97.95 Expert 
b 2 98.10 97.70 Expert 
Ww. 97.56 97.68 Expert 
H, 97.06 97.47 Expert 
E. H. Mathews..... 97.10 97.82 97.46 Expert 
F. W. Heminghous.. 97.74 97.14 97.44 Expert 
G. H. Asper......20- 96.40 96.16 96.28 Proficiency 
General Averages, Distance Baits: 
Y%-ounce. 4-ounce. Av.—Feet. 
ia. E Tie: Gantieciccke 173 11-20 ©1091-15 141 33-60 
A, Bh We iiccccics 142 6-20 1292-15 135 56-60 
Wa. 3. J iwcauste 163 19-20 83 2-5 123 27-40 
Fly events, accuracy: 
<—" Delicacy General 
Average. Degree. 


y. 
L. E. De Garmo..99 25-60 97 83-120 98 33-60 Master 


W. J. Jamison... 98 47-60 96 25-60 97 36-60 Expert 
Wie... Blosecase 99 4-15 95 47-60 97 31-60 Expert 
J. E..Amman.... 98 58-60 94 48-60 96 51-60 Proficiency 
Fly events, dleteomes 

. a? Fly. Sipe Fly. Av.—Ft. 
Te Ei Bie Gamteiiiciccccccs 8614 1214 991% 
We i ec esmnncanmiess "S 94% 
T. Fes cancnceesenuns 77 Sa 8514 
a ee eee 73 96 84% 
| Oh 2a. 72 89 8016 


HIGH SCORE AWARDS. 
Y% and %oz, Accuracy Bait—W. H. Ball, 98.75%. 
% and \%oz. Distance Bait—L. E. De Garmo, 141 33-60ft. 
Aa Delicacy and Accuracy Fly—L. E. De 
Garmo, 98 33-60ft. 
Distance Fly and Salmon Fly—L, E. De Garmo, 9914ft. 


H. F. Bennett, Sec’y. 
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My Bass. 


Scranton, Pa., Oct. 29—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On the 8th of October last, in com- 
pany with J. F. Billings, I was fishing in the 
lower eddy at La Grange, Wyoming county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna River. Many 
of your readers who have fished the river about 
La Grange will doubtless remember both the 
place and the man. 

The stream was unusually low, lower even 
than it was last year. The water was so clear 
that the bottom was easily observable. We 
could locate all the big rocks, could see the big 
black and yellow bass lying quiet in the holes, 
the rock bass swimming lazily around the big 
rocks. At one place we passed a school of a 
dozen carp making their way up stream, at an- 
other place a large eel lying sluggishly on the 
bottom. The day was intensely hot; there was 
not the slightest hint of a breeze to ruffle the 
surface of the water; the perspiration rolled 
down my face as | sat in the boat; the hillsides 
were just beginning to show their autumnal 
foliage; the sumacs made patches of scarlet 
color along the side of the railroad. 

We fished all the morning and well into the 
afternoon, and except for a few small rock bass 
we had caught nothing. We had: clippers and 
crabs, minnows and lampers; we had drifted, 
we had still-fished, we had trolled, and, like the 
apostles on the Sea of Galilee, we had toiled 
and caught nothing. So, along about four in 
the afternoon, we anchored on the northwest 
shoulder of the deep hole just below the rifts 
at the head of the eddy. I had a nicke'-plated 
steel rod with the reel guide and tip with agate 
centers, and a multiplying reel on which I had 
engraved a line from Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
poem, “An Angler’s Wish in Town” in his 
charming work on “Little Rivers,” which runs: 

“I’m only wishing to go a-fishing,” 

which seems to me to be the most appropriate 
words for a reel I ever heard of. It might not 
inaptly be called “The Song of the Reel.” I 
was using an electric quality A, No. 24 Cincin- 
nati bass hook with a clipper for bait not longer 
than my little finger,. hooked through the back 
thorax, with something over one hundred feet 
of new line out. I was explaining something to 
Billings—I have forgotten now what it was, 
though I am sure it was not about the North 
pole—when my rod gave a little jerk, and as 
I held it expectantly I felt the line tighten, and 
in an instant a large black bass broke water. I 
made up my mind on the spur of the moment 
that I- was going to have that fish if I had to 
play him an hour to get him. I did not dare 
pull upon him, but let him have his own sweet 
way, gave him line considerately, kindly and 

: “Firmly but tenderly that he might feel 

The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel.” 

He broke water six times and each time my 
heart was in my mouth, but when I had him 
within fifteen feet of the boat he opened his 
mouth and then I knew I had him. I brought 
him carefully up to the boat and Billings landed 
him with a hand net. I had hooked him on the 
left side of the lower jaw just inside of the 
outermost rim of cartilage around the mouth, 
and in spite of my gentle handling there was a 
hole in his lip as big as a lead pencil from which 
he could have easily thrown the hook if he had 
had the fraction of an inch of slack; indeed, I 


wondered that I had been able to land him at all. 
It took me about fifteen minutes to bring him 
to boat. When we got ashore we weighed him 
on two different scales and each registered the 
same, five and three-quarter pounds. Of course, 
this is not a record fish, but I am having George 
Friant mount him for my dining room. He was 
a true small-mouth, having eight spines on his 
back fin. He was twenty-one inches from tip 
of nose to tip of tail. I did not measure his 
girth; I wish now I had done so, but he was 
heavy for his length. J. H. FisHer. 


Fishing Near San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 20—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Trout fishing in California streams 
has been better this season than in many years 
and at the present time some very fine sport is 
being enjoyed in almost every trout stream. 
James H. Schwabacher has just returned to this 
city from a visit to the Truckee River district, 
and he brings back word that the sport there 
now is fully as.good as it was in the early part 
of the season. A heavy snowfall was experi- 
enced in the mountains last winter, and with a 
mild summer none of the streams have lacked 
water. Anglers are still visiting the streams in 
the northern part of the State, but of late other 
attractions have prevented many getting away 
from the city. 

In the vicinity of San Francisco striped bass 
are now running fairly well and this fish is 
occupying a great deal of attention. Anglers 
have been out in full force during the last few 
Sundays and each week there is an improve- 
ment to be noted in the sport as well as in the 
size of the fish taken. In a few days the closed 
season for salnion will be at an end, but by that 
time little sport is anticipated here. In some of 
the rivers further north there may be good 
sport, however. 

Anglers in San Francisco Bay are incensed 
over the methods that have been adopted here 
by the so-called fish trust and there is talk of 
taking active measures to check its rapacity. 
Although the price of fresh fish is very high 
at the present time, it is alleged that the fish 
combine is sending from ten to twenty tons of 
fish a week to fertilizing works, the idea being 
to keep the price at a high figure. They look 
with dissatisfaction on the action of the com- 
mercial fishermen in taking more fish than can 
be consumed. A. 2. oe 


On the Gulf Coast. 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Fishing continues quite good in 
all sections near New Orleans. Many fishing 
parties report good luck at the Rigolets, Chef 
Menteur, Lake. Catherine, North and South 
Shore, the Lookout and other places. Sheeps- 
head, speckled trout, green trout and various 
other: fish have beetf landed. During the week 
the following fishing party was entertained at 
the Rigolets: S§. Alfred, District Attorney 
Adams, Mr. Bruff, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Walter 
Green, Mr. Gogreve, Mr. Favalora, Dr. Hava, 
Geo. Lynd, J. J. and H. Manson, Captain Ben Ray, 
Paul Hauck, Eugene Simon and Mr. Wunch. They 
all caught several fish of different varieties. 

At the Little Cottage Club were: J. Brehm, 
who caught 2 reds, 18 trout and 30 bull croak- 
ers; H. Brehm, 16 trout, 2 sheepshead and 20 





croakers; L. Loeb and Robert L. Crager, 3 reds, 
40 speckled trout, 60 bull croakers, 8 sheeps- 
head and 8 flounders; G. Bansall and D. O’Neill, 
1 red, 20 trout and 30 croakers; J. Barbe, 15 
trout and 30 croakers; the Muller brothers, 30 
trout and 47 croakers; M. C. Conn, 30 trout and 
3 sheepshead; H. Zambelli, 2 reds and 8 trout; 
P. C. Chesterfield, 2 drum and 30 croakers, and 
J. Chanister, 1 red and 60 trout. 

The following party were entertained at the 
Jaquet’s Club at Lake Catherine and had great 
luck catching fish: Guenard and Rudy Lion 
composed one fishing party that caught 18 
sheepshead and 4 reds. Captain Daley, Lain 
Goubliar and Arthur Samuels made up another 
that landed 19 sheepshead, 7 speckled trout and 
5 flounders. Geo. Wendling and Geo. Boucher, 
Jr., caught 14 sheepshead and 2 reds. Henry 
Montreuil, Simon Marx and V. F. Banta, 10 
sheepshead, 8 speckled trout, 6 flounders and 5 
croakers. Colonel T. W. Bush, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, made the boss catch of the day, landing 
39 fine sheepshead and 5 large redfish. 

F. G. G. 


Enforce Tackle Rules. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Since the fishing game at Catalina has 
become systematized by the gathering of all the 
various light tackle divisions under the guidance 
and protection of the Tuna Club, a few changes 
are taking place. Taking advantage of the 
loosely drawn specification of the Three-Six 
Club, certain dealers had some six-strand lines 
made of selected linen, and these were virtually 
nine-thread lines in size and breaking strain. 
Quite a few of the large Three-Six fish taken 
this year came in on these extra strong lines. 

Letters are being prepared to be sent to all 
the dealers and makers of lines instructing them 
as to the breaking strain limits permitted by the 
Tuna Club, together with the information that 
any lines tested and found to pull in excess of 
that figure will be disqualified, together with the 
entire brand. This is a harsh measure, but it 
is thought it will obviate some of the cheating 
that has been done in the past. 

The proper standard of strength is two pounds 
per strand in the smaller sizes when tested in 
fifteen foot lengths. Not desiring to be arbi- 
trary, a margin of twenty pounds’ limit on nine, 
and thirteen pounds on six-strand lines will be 
made. This is as much as any bona fide six- 
strand line should test, and is enough to allow 
of working in the very best stock, but it will 
shut out the special heavy strand lines. 

Secretary Tom Manning has been enforcing 
the rod weights strictly, having a very sensitive 
coin scale upon which he weighs them, and if 
the beam goes up, out goes the rod. This some- 
times works a hardship, but if the line is to be 
drawn at all it must be drawn somewhere. 

Fishing at the island is quiet just now, alba- 
core being plentiful enough. The winter tourna- 
ment is expected to prove quite a stimulus to 
the sport during the tourist season. Two white 
sea bass came in during the week, a most un- 
seasonable event. The albacore are of large size, 
thirty-five to forty pounds, and some big yellow- 
tail are biting also. Epwin L. HEppeERLY. 


The Forest AND STREAM miay be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Schooner for European Rule. 


THE inconvenience of the rules of measure- 
ment of this side of the Atlantic and of the 
other are now beginning to be felt. A. S. 
Cochran, of the New York Y. C., is having a 
big schooner built, which he hopes to race at 
Kiel, and then at the British regattas. It was 
first rumored that Mr. Cochran would race 
abroad early in the summer and then come 
home in time to take part in the late racing 
here. This is not possible, and he is going to 
spend the whole season abroad. His yacht, 
which will be about 96 feet on the waterline, is 
to conform to the International Rule of Meas- 
urement which has been adopted by all coun- 
tries in Europe where there is yacht racing. 
This rule differs from the universal rule 
adopted by American clubs, and to be able to 
race against the British and German yachts, 
Mr. Cochran thinks that it is better to take 
every advantage of their system and not incur 
any penalties; but in doing so, he will have a 
yacht that will rate poorly under the American 
rule, and when he returns here for racing his 
yacht will be handicapped considerably. 

The European formula is: 


L+B+% G+3d+1/3VSa—F 
= Rating 
2 


Under this rule girth is taken into con- 
sideration, and there is an allowance for free- 
board, so that it is better to build a yacht that 
is seaworthy, but the yachts on the other side 
are allowed more draft than here, and conse- 
quently can carry more sail area. It has been 
figured that the new schooner will have about 
1% feet more draft than she would be allowed 
according to the American formula, and this 
will be penalized unless changes are made when 
she starts to race in these waters. 

The efforts of Sir Thomas Lipton to arrange 
a race for the America’s Cup and the visit of 
the American schooner to Europe have caused 
coneaenenne comment specially in the London 

ield. 

Prof. David W. Finlay recently wrote this 
letter: 

“In various quarters one sees hints of a 
repetition of the challenge for the America’s 
Cup. Is it not time to consider whether it is 
worth while to lavish more trouble and expense 
on what is universally recognized to be an un- 
equal contest? 

“T have not much sympathy with those who 
rail at American yachtsmen for sticking to the 
present conditions, if they are genuinely con- 
vinced that they are not legally entitled to 
relax them in favor of what, without offense, 
may be called fair play to both sides. Would 
it not be best to give up challenging for this 
particular cup and promote a race for a fresh 
prize—the cost of which could be easily raised 
—to be regarded as the equivalent of the old 
cup? If this were done a joint committee of 
British and American yachtsmen might be 
chosen to formulate fair arrangements on a 
“clean slate,’ nothing being given away by the 
Americans but the present unequal conditions. 

“So far as I understand the matter, these are 
mainly the following: That the dimensions of 
the challenger must be declared, and that ten 
months before the racing; that the Americans 
may build as many defenders as they like, and 
need not name their champion before the morn- 
ing of the first race; and that the challenger must 
cross the Atlantic on her own bottom. 

“With reference to No. 1, it should be enough 
that the rating of the challenger be communi- 
cated on a notice of six months; as to No. 2, 
one defender only should be built for the con- 
test; and No. 3 is so obviously a severe handi- 





cap that it ought to be swept away without 
hesitation. 

“But there is another point of importance re- 
lating to No. 3. It might be impracticable to 
take to New York a vessel of the size required 
by the present rules in any other way than by 
sailing or towing. In any case, I would sug- 
gest that the size of the competitors should be 
so reduced that the challenger could be trans- 
ported on the deck of one of the big steamers. 
I do not know whether a 19-metre boat could 
be dealt with in this way, but surely a 15-metre 
boat could be so carried, her keel if necessary 
being taken off for the voyage. There would 
be also this benefit gained from bringing down 
the size of the competitors, that the con- 
stituency of possible challengers would be 
greatly increased, and men who are not 
millionaires, and who perhaps sail their own 
boats, might be willing to go upon the quest fo 
the America’s Cup equivalent. 4 

“T am not unmindful of the sentiment which 
has made the bringing back to this country of 
the cup an object of ambition and endeavor: 
but sentiment may be too dearly purchased, and 
I think we are over the score already. Possibly 
there is no use in troubling further about such 
a contest at all. Those who, under conditions 
such as I have put forward, might be disposed 
to issue a challenge must judge of that. 

“IT assume, by the way, that the International 
rules as to measurement and scantlings would 
be adopted. Davip W. FIntay.” 

“Oct. 9, 1909.” 

The Field, commenting on this, said: 

“The conditions relating to the America’s 
Cup, as set forth by Professor Finlay in the 
letter in our present issue, are substantially 
correct, but we think that there is no object in 
substituting any other cup for the America’s 
Cup. There must be either a race for this cup 
cr no race at all. The present conditions ot 
this cup being unfair, there can be no race until 
they are altered. If they cannot be altered that 
is the business of the New York Y. C. The 
present New York Y. C. rule differs from the 
International Rule, which is only in force in 
Europe and not in America; therefore, a yacht 
built for the America’s Cup, either under old 
conditions or the present N. Y. Y. C. rule, can- 
not race in Europe at all where the Interna- 
tional Rule is in force. 

“After the refusal of the delegates of the N. 
Y. Y. C. to attend the International Conference 
of 1906, convened in London by the Y. R. A,, 
which conference was attended by all the 
European nations, it can only be assumed that 
it was the wish of the N, Y. Y. C. that interna- 
tional contests between European and Amer- 
ican yachts should be suspended. This decision 
is undoubtedly noted by all yachtsmen on this 
side of the Atlantic with the greatest regret. 

“At the present we can see no chance of the 
rules of Europe and America being assimilated 
so as to provide international sport. The 
chance of an agreement came in 1906, when the 
two American delegates had actually booked 
their passage to attend the conference, but 
were at the last moment withdrawn. The con- 
ditions under which racing yachts are built in 
Europe and America are now widely different. 
In Europe all racing yachts must be strongly 
built and classed R or A by one of the great 
classification societies, such as Lloyds. In 
America there is no such regulation. You may 
build your yacht anyhow you like, as lightly as 
you please. The system of measurement in 
America comprises the ascertaining of the total 
dead weight of the vessel by a rather compli- 
cated series of measurements, which, if made 
actually upon the hull, are regarded by some 
as being liable to error. If made upon the de- 


sign, they lead necessarily to. disclosure of the 
i If the 


lines, at any rate to certain officials. 


designer merely declares the dead weight and 
his word 1s accepted, this system is also open 
to some objection. In Europe no such meas- 
urement of dead weight of hull is required. 
The only measurements taken are of a nature 
that can be easily ascertained by means of a 
steel tape measure. The measurements can be 
very easily checked by any yachtsman. In 
Europe, too, the present International Rule of 
yacht measurement has proved a great success. 
Most of our leading English racing men have 
built yachts for it, and they are prepared to 
build more, notwithstanding the fact that 
business is not very brisk in this country at the 
moment. The German Emperor and the King 
of Spain are among its patrons, and the Kaiser 
is a keen supporter of the rule, and has done 
much to encourage international racing between 
the countries affiliated to the International 
Yacht Racing Union. Yacht owners generally 
are pleased with the new regulations, which 
compel the yachts to be ‘classed’ either at 
Lloyd’s or by one of the foreign societies. 
They find they get a good article, even if the 
initial cost is rather high, and, there being 
thirteen or fourteen countries in the union, 
there is a good market for old boats, and plenty 
of sport for all classes. We call attention to 
these conditions to show that at the present 
time there is not the least reason to suppose 
that European yachtsmen generally will sacri- 
fice these advantages in the hopes of promot- 
ing international contests with America, either 
for the America’s Cup or any other trophy. 

“Not the smallest blame attaches to Europe 
for the present deadlock, because a cordial in- 
vitation was issued to America to send two 
delegates to the conference at which the future 
conditions of yacht racing were framed. The 
New York Y. C. refused the invitation. What 
advantage there could have been in this refusal 
it is difficult to see. Even had an agreement not 
been the eventual outcome of the debate, the 
meeting between the delegates of the New York 
Y. C. and those of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion and the delegates of Germany, France, 
and other countries would probably have re- 
sultéd in some great benefit to the sport of the 
Old and New Worlds. H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales was the president of the conference, an: 
held a reception of the distinguished assembly 
at Marlborough House, and it is a matter of 
history now how in 1906 and 1907 the delegates 
went to Berlin, there to be received by the Ger- 
man Emperor, and also went to Paris, where 
they were welcomed by the Minister of Marine 
of France. Their work was crowned with suc- 
cess; but even to-day the union is only in its 
infancy; it is impossible to say how widespread 
and beneficial may be its influence on the sport 
of yacht racing in the future. 

“From all this the New York Y. C. has 
stood aloof, with its America’s Cup locked up 
in a box. Indeed, the trophy has now remained 
there so long that some yachtsmen will begin 
to feel with Professor Finlay that ‘possibly there 
is no use troubling further about such a contest 
at all.’ If it were only the race for the cup itself 
that concerned us we should agree with this 
sentiment, but it is not so. We believe that the 
inclination’ among the majority of American 
yachtsmen is to join hands with European 
yachtsmen. We think the practical common 
sense of the American people is such that they 
would have resented the refusal of the New 
York Y. C. to send delegates to the interna- 
tional conference had they understood the true 
position of affairs. 

“The fact is that in America there is no legis- 
lative body which corresponds to the Y. R. A. 
of Great Britain or the Deutscher Seglar Ver- 
band of Germany. Whereas in Britain the Y. 
R. A. is a body composed of all clubs, and 
gathers a consensus of opinion of all yachts- 
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men, from the members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron to those of quite small sailing clubs, 
and while the Deutscher Seglar Verband, in the 
same way, embraces both the Kaiserliche Y. C. 
and many small Baltic boat clubs also, in 
America the mighty New York Y. C. embraces 
nothing but itself. 

“In our opinion the New York Y. C. has 
made several mistakes in its conduct of inter- 
national yacht racing, but its members never 
made a greater mistake than when they refused 
to send delegates to the International Con- 
ference of 1906. There may or may not have 
been good reasons for non-agreement about a 
rule; there were no valid reasons for the non- 
attendance of the delegates from the United 
States.” 


The 40-Tonner Bloodhound. 


O gallant was our forty from her brazen rudder-head 

To her fighting flag, a chevron, and her keel of solid lead; 

She looked every inch a lady when we sailed her for the 

eos forty on the water the Bloodhound could out- 
shine 

In the history of British yachting there is no 
more interesting chapter than that devoted to 
the racing career of the famous . 40-tonner 
Bloodhound. Had she been simply an abnorm- 
ally successful boat in her day, her records 
would have been referred to occasionally as be- 
longing to the old days of the sport. But her 
remarkable performances during the 1909 sea- 
son, in company with modern yachts, have 
formed quite a feature of this year’s racing. 
Creole, built in 1890, has come to be regarded 
as quite a veteran, but she is youthful in com- 
parison with the Bloodhound, which hoisted her 
racing flag for the Marquis of Ailsa in the year 
1874. She is a Fife creation, having been built 
at Fairlie by the father of the present William 
Fife, and in her earlier career had for opponents 
Myosotis, Norman and the Dan Hatcher craft, 
Britannia. 

There was some strenuous racing among the 
“forties” in those days, and the boats were fairly 
evenly matched, says the Yachtsman. Blood- 
hound was a smart boat, and on more than 
ene occasion came out at the head of her class, 
but yet there was nothing abnormal about her 
success. There have been records as good as, 
and better, by boats in other classes. 

In 1881, the marquis transferred his flag to a 
new yacht, and Bloodhound after a few years 
came to be regarded as one of the old cracks. 
She continued racing in occasional handicap 
matches, but she was regarded as quite out- 
classed, and belonged to a type of boat that 
wanted half a gale of wind to move her. 

For a few seasons she raced in handicaps on 
the Clyde and Belfast lough, and then she was 
sold to be broken up. When the Marquis of 
Ailsa learned this, his love for the old boat was 
too strong to allow of such an ignominious 
ending, and, purchasing her, he had her refitted 
and thoroughly overhauled, and an announce- 
ment that she was to be raced in all the matches 
open to her through the season was made. This 
announcement at the time did not create much 
interest. The possibility of such an old boat 
ever being brought into line with modern 
yachts never entered the thoughts of yachtsmen. 

Her career in 1908 was cut short by being 
sunk at Cowes regatta, and as she lay there in 
Cowes harbor, with hull covered and her fight- 
ing flag flying, none thought that she would ever 
race again. A touch of pathos ran through the 
notices of her end, which were made to the 
glorious ending of the old boat, which had gone 
down with her colors aloft. 

Her end had not come, however. She was 
raised and overhauled at an expense which 
would have been sufficient to build a new racing 
yacht of her size. This season she was a 
terror of the handicap fleet; she started in her 
earlier races with a liberal handicap allowance. 
As she won prize after prize, the handicappers 
could not believe apparently that she was beat- 
ing other boats on her merits, and consequently 
she maintained her allowance for a time. In 
a race, however, with Mariska at Falmouth, 
where Bloodhound had 19% minutes allowance, 
which she nearly lost in the first of three 





rounds, she actually did one round faster, after 
a shift of wind, than the champion 15-meter boat 
of 1908. Then the handicappers became alive 
to the fact that she had to be treated seriously. 

Her time allowance began to tumble down by 
minutes, until latterly she was giving time to 
yachts which have been reckoned cracks during 
the present century. Notwithstanding that she 
was naturally much slower in stays than any of 
the modern racers, her skipper seemed able to 
get her along to windward in a wonderful man- 
ner. Many of her successes during the season 
have been on occasions when there was plenty 
of windward work, with not too much wind, 
conditions under which it would have been ex- 
pected that the modern yacht would have lost 
sight of her. She was flying thirty flags at the 
end of the season, which represented 14 wins, 
9 seconds, 5 thirds and 2 sailovers. 

When her successes have been referred to, 
one has often heard the remark that there is 
nothing of the old boat left. Her sections and 
main lines, however, are those of 35 years ago. 
All that has been done is to round htr jorefoot, 
and the lead has been put on below the old 
keel, forming a false keel of some 18 inches or 
thereabouts, from about the mast aft. In- 
ternally she has her old oaken frames, heavier 
than the scantling rules would impose in modern 
boats. The greatest alteration in the while 
boat is in her sail plan. She has had eight feet 
taken off her bowsprit, and has had more hoist 
given her mainsail. Then the introduction of 
hollow spars is another point of improvement. 

Making allowance for all these improvements, 
it must yet be considered remarkable that a 
boat, outclassed nearly 30 years ago, can be 
brought back to form and compete successfully 
with boats of the present days. In hard winds 
on a reach, Bloodhound fairly romps away, and 
will stand much more driving than any of the 
modern yachts designed under the international 
rating rule. 

There are few men who would have gone the 
length that the Marquis of Ailsa has in raising 
a sunken vessel, already regarded as outclassed, 
and putting her against modern yachts. Beyond 
this, he has rendered a service to yachting by 
ne designers some interesting problems to 
solve. 

Much credit is due Capt. Ben. Chaplin, who 
has been in°command the past two seasons for 
the skilful manner in which he has handled the 
old “forty.” He first gained his experience as 
master of fishing smacks in the North Sea. In 
1901 he was mastheadman in Shamrock II. in 
her endeavor to lift the America’s Cup, and 
from that time until 1907 he was mate with Capt. 
Sycamore in his different charges. 


Columbia’s New Yacht Club. 


SEVERAL yachtsmen of Columbia, S. C., or- 
ganized a club which is named the Columbia 
Y. C. They met at the Chamber of Commerce 
on Oct. 22 and elected T. C. Williams com- 
modore. The other officers elected were: 
President, Dr. A. B. Knowlton; Vice-President, 
G. Duncan Bellinger; Secretary, Stephen 
Elliott; Treasurer, William M. Perry; Fleet 
Captain will be selected later. The club mem- 
bership will be limited to 50. The organization 
is to be known as the Columbia Y. C. 

The six officers, together with S. B. Mc- 
Master, Frank Green and Dr. W. A. Boyd 
were constituted a committee to formulate a 
constitution and by-laws, and this committee 
will report at the next meeting of the club, to 
be held next Friday night at the rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A special flag of.the Columbia Y. C. will be 
designed by Fred Aldridge and submitted to the 
club for approval. When adopted this flag will 
be registered, and the club will become a mem- 
ber of the national organization of boating 
clubs. 

Those present at the meeting last night were: 
Dr. D. S. Black, Ed. Williams, William M. 
Perry, Dan E. Mallory, C. W. Moorman, Dr. 
W. A. Boyd, Dr. H. A. Horlbeck, T. C. 
Williams, Maj. Behr. Dr. A. B. Knowlton, A. 
A. Knee, Leon Williams, Thos. Whitesides, 
James Grice, S. B. McMaster, Stephen Elliott, 


W. J. Carnegie, Frank Green, Dr. C. C. Stanley, 
J. _ Cantey, Fred Aldridge and Julian Hana- 
ord. 

Commodore T. C. Williams.was asked to state 
the purpose of the meeting, and in his talk he 
dilated on the beauties and advantages of the 
Congaree as a body of water offering a wonder- 
fully superior means of outdoor enjoyment. 

Commodore Williams said the reason there 
were not more pleasure boats on the river has 
been due to the fact that there has been no 
means of protecting them against being washed 
away and destroyed by floods, but that this was 
now obviated. He said he had secured posses- 
sion of some land not far from the present boat 
landing, at the old quarries, and that a passage 
way was to be cut through to the river, allow 
ing free entrance and exit, and that this body o/ 
water would afford a harbor for 150 boats. He 
said he had no speculative idea in view; that he 
wished to use this place for his own pleasure 
as the owner of a boat, and wished his pleasure 
to be shared in by his friends, without a cent 
of cost to them other than the mere main- 
tenance of their boats. A man will be in charge 
of the harbor to care for the boats, and each 
owner may pay his small pro rata for the hirc 
of the caretaker. 


New Yachts at Bayonne. 


Two new yachts are being built by the 
Electric Launch Company at Bayonne that will 
be good cruisers suitable for coast service, for 
use in Southern waters in the winter, and so 
rigged that they can pass through the canals to 
the lakes. These are for Albert E. Smith and 
J. Stuart Blackton, of this city, and they are 
identical in dimensions and interior .arrange- 
ments. They are to be ready for delivery next 
spring. Their dimensions are, length over all 
98 feet; length load waterline, go feet; beam, 16 
feet; draft, 4 feet 6 inches. 

They are-to be of the flush deck type, having 
two pole masts with lug sails. A low pilot 
house forward will be used as a dining saloon, 
and this will be finished in mahogany. The 
galley is joining the dining saloon. The crew’s 
quarters forward will include a stateroom for 
the captain and engineer. Watertight bulkheads 
of steel will separate the engine room amidships 
from the quarters fore and aft. The owner’s 
quarters are to be in the after part of the yacht, 
and these include the owner’s stateroom the 
full width of the boat and fitted with two bed- 
steads, chiffoniers and lockers. There is to be 
a bathroom adjoining this stateroom, and the 
floor and sides are to be tiled. The owner’s 
quarters are to be finished in white and dark 
mahogany. 

The main saloon will be finished in dark 
mahogany with ceiling panels in white enamel, 
and will have the usual furniture of bookcases, 
alcoves and table and this furniture will be of 
the Colonial style. There are to be three other 
staterooms for guests. Canvas awnings will 
cover the main deck and pilot house and the 
railing are to be of teak. 

The power equipment will consist of two 75- 
horsepower six-cylinder Standard marine en- 
gines. The fuel capacity will be 800 gallons, 
installed in copper tanks amidships, the tank 
compartments will be made watertight above 
waterline with drains overboard. The filling of 
the tanks will be from the outside of the vessel. 

These yachts will carry the usual complement 
of small boats, including on each a 12-foot 
dinghy, a 16-foot power launch and a 20-foot 
Express tender, which will have a speed of 22 
miles an hour. Each yacht is to have a wire- 
less telegraph equipment and a complete electric 
light plant, which will be operated by an inde- 
pendent engine with storage battery. 

The owners of these yachts intend to cruise 
extensively and will probably keep the yachts 
in commission ail the year, going South during 
the winter months. The clearance from the 
waterline to the top of the pilot house is within 
the height required to pass under the bridges 
of the Erie and Champlain Canals, permitting 
the yachts to visit the lakes and Northern 
waters. These boats are to make 12 nautical 
miles an hour. 
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. Measurement Certificates. 


At the fall meeting of the Massachusetts Y. 
R. A. recently a letter was read from John 
Greenough, owner of the sloop Onda, which 
explains itself: 

“A, T. Bliss, Esq., Secretary Y. R. A. M., 
Boston: 

“Dear Sir—I venture to suggest the ex- 
pediency of modifying clause 5 of rule VII., 
which reads: ‘No entry shall be received until 
a yacht has been officially measured,’ which is 
construed to mean by the measurer of the Y. 
R. A. M. 

“The effect of the present rule is to make it 
a condition precedent for a boat wishing to 
enter a race that it shall have a certificate, not 
from any duly qualified measurer of a respect-~ 
able club, but only from a particular indi- 
vidual who may find it physically impossible to 
measure all the boats in time. Moreover, it 
subjects competitors to a heavy initial expense, 
by requiring what may prove merely a duplica- 
tion of measurement already paid for. The 
narrow and inflexible wording of the rule 
should be changed, as follows: ‘The regatta 
committee shall have satisfactory evidence of 
the qualification of all competitors.’ 

“The working of the existing rule was illus- 
trated this season in the P class, which was the 
most active competition of the series. Seven 
boats sailed in this class, but five of these were 
not considered as officially present at any race, 
and only the record of two boats was taken, 
the result being that the pennant went to the 
boat which was actually third in the series. 
Such an outcome tends to discredit the emblem 
and must militate to the disadvantage of the Y. 
R. A. The fact that my own boat, Onda II., 
was winner in the class and was refused recog- 
nition of measurement certified by the Eastern 
Y. C. has emphasized my appreciation of the 
situation I have outlined. The possible delay 
in measurement is illustrated by the fact that I 
applied to the Y. R. A. measurer on Aug. 14 
and received his certificate on Sept. 20, an in- 
terval which covers the Annisquam and Glou- 
cester meetings of the Y. R. A. 

“T trust that I shall escape the imputation of 
any selfish interest in bringing this matter to 
your attention, for I do so at the request of 
many members of the club to which I belong. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“JoHun GREENOUGH.” 

At the meeting it was proposed to adopt a 
rule that will provide for enrolment in the 
regular Y. R. A. classes, sailing for champion- 
ship trophies measurement certificates, which 
heretofore had to be made by the official meas- 
urer of the association, will be accepted, sub- 
ject to protest, from the measurer of any club 
in the association, or from the measurer of any 
club which has adopted the rules of the At- 
lantic Coast Conference. 

The proposed amendment was submitted by 
W. L. Lambert of the Hingham Y. C., and 
amended by John B. Killeen, of the Boston Y. 
C., after a letter had been read from John B. 
Greenough, of Gloucester, owner of the class 
P sloop Onda II. 

Onda might have won her class championship 
last season, with a consequent leg on the Lip- 
ton cup, but the only measurement certificate 
presented was that af the measurer of the East- 
ern Y. C. official, W. Starling Burgess. Mr. 
Greenough understood the rule and neglected 
to have his boat measured by the Y. R. A. 
official, so the championship went to J. B. 
Fallon’s Timandra. 

To win the Lipton cup requires one owner to 
win three times. Onda and Timandra will 
therefore be rivals for the second leg on the 
cup next season. 

The matter, not only from Mr. Greenough’s 
standpoint, but also for the benefit of other 
yachtsmen, should be given great attention. If 
the rules of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts state 
that no yacht is eligible for championship per- 
centage unless officially measured by the asso- 
ciation measurer, then the only thing that could 
be done would be to ignore her work in the Y. 
R. A. races officially; and the owner of the 
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boat could blame nobody but himself for failure 
to look up the.rules thoroughly. 

But there are certain courtesies passed from 
club to club in regard to the acceptance of 
measurements in which the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Massachusetts could properly 
figure. The three largest clubs in Massa- 
chusetts Bay and the Yacht Racing Association 
of Massachusetts have adopted the rules made 
by the Atlantic Coast Conference ,the so-called 
universal rule. 

It is customary among clubs which use the 
same rule of measurement to accept the meas- 
urement as made officially by the measurer of 
another club, subject to protest. This has been 
done by the three large clubs and there has 
yet failed to be a measurement protest follow- 
ing. Mr. Greenough knowing of this rule, 
evidently thought that it would apply to the 
Yacht Racing Association as well, and that a 
detailed measurement of his boat, under the 
rules of the Atlantic Coast Conference by the 
measurer of a club which had adopted the rules, 
would be sufficient. 

The proposed amendments will be considered 
at the annual meeting of the association. 


Dinghies on Lake Ontario. 


MemBeERs of the Rochester Y. C. are to have 
a class of sailing dinghies for next season’s 
racing. These boats will be similar to those 
that have been raced for two seasons by mem- 
bers of the New York Canoe Club and have 
proved so satisfactory to the members of that 
club. Two years ago there were seven of these 
dinghies down the bay. Last year ten more 
were built, and it is probable that the fleet will 
be much larger next year. The Rochester men 
went to C. D. Mower for design. They thought 
they might get six members of the club to build 
boats at a meeting held on Oct. 28. Fourteen 
members agreed to purchase boats, and it is 
not at all improbable that the fleet will increase 
to about thirty vessels before the season opens. 
It is hoped that these yachts will help to boom 
the sport on the Lakes, and these boats, which 
are very similar to those sailed by Toronto 
yachtsmen, will no doubt be matched against 
some of the Canadians during the summer. 

The probable outcome of the new.movement 
will be a small, informal organization known as 
the Rochester Skiff Club, that will be apart 
from any other club and will not be under the 
control of the Rochester Y. C., although the 
latter organization will have a strong represen- 
tation of members in the smaller fleet. The 
skiff club, if the present idea obtains, will be 
affiliated with the Lake Skiff Sailing Associa- 
tion, its fleet will comply in every particular 
with the specifications laid down by that associ- 
ation, and its members will be able to race 
against the Toronto dinghies or any other as- 
sociated fleet on the lakes. 

Some of the Rochester Y. C. men originated 
the idea. A lark or two have skimmed around 
Charlotte for a season or two and the owners 
have had barrels of fun in a quiet way, while 
other sailors have looked on with something 
very like envy. There was no need to drum up 
a crew, no need to drag up a heavy anchor or 
pull on a nest of sheets. All that had to be 
done was the-running of the tiny skiff down a 
runway, the stepping of a mast and rudder, and 
a run down the river to open water. Every 
time a local man went over to Toronto he saw 
a fleet of a hundred or more dinghies in dif- 
ferent parts of the bay, some manned by the 
president of a bank, some by the office boy of 
the same institution. Dinghy racing, it ap- 
peared, was the true democracy of sport, and 
every one had a good word for it. 

Aemilus. Jarvis, Gooderham and other Cor- 
inthians have always backed this form of sail- 
ing consistently, seeing in bigger fleet and the 
education of skippers who will sail big racers 
in the future. In like manner the men behind 
the local movement are Christy, who sailed 
Iroquis; Pembroke, who has built and sailed 
the Kee Lox cup candidates; Wilson Cross. 
who has been in the international crews; John 
Taylor, one of the best of the younger sailors 
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Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
canoes, rowing and sailing boats and hunting craft. By 
W. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged edition. 
264 pages. Numerous illustrations and fifty plates in 
envelope. Price, $2.00 
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Cloth. 


Compiled by ae Illustrated, 244 pages. 


Price, $1. 


This compilation comprises six hundred odd _ hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
library. 
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of the Rochester Y. C. fleet; George P. Culp, 
who has been a consistent and hard worker as 
commodore and private member of the club, 
and a host of others. Mr. Culp has been the 
man behind the present activity and through 
him plans have been secured from C. D. 
Mower of New York, whose designs are well 
known. 

Before the plans were secured at least half 
a dozen men had pledged themselves to the 
scheme; and since then the list has grown to 
about thirty, so that plenty of contestants in 
next summer’s races are assured. The idea is 
not wholly confined to local sailors, for men up 
the lake at Olcott Beach and elsewhere, have 
asked to be allowed to come into the plan and 
get their boats in the one-design class. After 
the plans are approved, bids will be asked from 
several prominent boat building firms to ensure 
proper following of the designer’s ideas and the 
best material in hull and rigging at the mini- 
mum cost. At present it is believed that the 
whole cost will be one hundred dollars at the 
outside. No anchorage will be necessary and a 
place for storage will probably be secured by 
the new organization. 

In making the plans, Mr. Mower has com- 
plied, as has been said, with all the Lake Skiff 
Sailing Association requirements and has pro- 
duced what the local men believe to be the 
fastest and most sporting type of dinghy yet 
designed. The little skiffs will be fourteen feet 
in length over all at the maximum, between 5 
feet and 5 feet 7 inches in beam with a mini- 
mum depth of 16 inches. The sail area will be 
restricted to 140 square feet and all the con- 
struction will be subject to close restriction, to 
avoid freak types. 





To Race to Havana. 


THE next step that the owners of power 
boats will take in the way of a long distance 
race will be a race from Philadelphia to Havana. 
The long distance races such as those to Ber- 
muda, to Marblehead, and some of the long ones 
of the Lakes have done much to develop vessels 
of good type, and those yachtsmen who favor 
the power boat are pleased to be able to build 
craft that are good cruisers, and at the same 
time have chances to take part in races. Short 
distance races for power boats are good for the 
racing machine such as Dixie and others of 
her type, but except for the development of the 
motor, these boats do little or no good. The 
cruiser that takes part in long distance racing 
gives plenty of opportunities for the designer 
and builder to work out their theories, and it 
has been chiefly through the long distance races 
that the cruising power boat has been de- 
veloped and by developing the cruising boat, the 
possibilities of the gasolene motor in trade is 
shown. 

This race, which is being arranged by Thomas 
Fleming Day, will start from off Market street, 
Philadelphia. It will be managed by the Yachts- 
men’s Club, and already two Philadelphia 
yachtsmen have signified their intention of 
taking part in the contest. The finishing line 
is to be between the Morro Light and La Punta 
Fort at the entrance to Havana Harbor, and the 
total distance is 1,400 miles. Boats to take part 
in this race must be between 50 and 100 feet in 
length and the conditions will require that they 
be staunchly constructed and of sane form. The 
ccnditions for this race will be similar to those 
governing the race to Bermuda, but worked 
out for the longer distance to be traveled, and 
the course over which the yachts will go. They 
will have to pass outside Cape Hatteras and 
will cross the Gulf Stream three times. 

J. G. Naefie Whitaker, who won the Crescent 
A. C. cup for the race back from Bermuda last 
summer with his yacht Ilys, has entered that 
vessel, and another Philadelphia yachtsman, 
who is building a 65-footer, has said that he will 
race. The prizes are to be given by the 


Havana Y. C. 

It is probable that some club will offer prizes 
for the yachts taking part in this contest to race 
home, and one club has this plan now under 
consideration. 
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To Boom Catboat Racing. 


Tue Cape Catboat Association is making 
efforts to boom the sport in that type of boat 
next season. At a meeting held recently it was 
decided to send delegates to a convention to 
be held at Providence. This was in response to 
an invitation from the Narragansett Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, which has asked that asso- 
ciations and clubs co-operate in booming the 
sport. Delegates are to attend this convention 
from Buzzard’s Bay, the Great South Bay, 
Massachusetts Bay, Barnegat Bay and other 
places where catboat racing is popular. 

There has been a revival in the interest in 
racing this type of boat all over the country, 
and one of the features of the sport in this 
section was the inter-bay races at Barnegat 
and the races for the President Taft cup at 
Toledo. 

At the meeting of the Cape Cat Boat Asso- 
ciation in Boston it was decided, that as the 
competing boats in the proposed match have 
to sail without jibs, the rule adopted by the 
association barring the use of jibs be continued 
for next season. 

An amendment to the restriction on cabin 
house was passed which will tend to lessen the 
extreme height of the house and the excessive 
crown to the top of the house, both of which 
features have caused unfavorable comment upon 
the appearance of some of the boats. The new 
rule is as follows: 

The minimum headroom in the clear under 
the cabin trunk beams over the cabin floor for 
a space including the centerboard casing, not 
less than 3 feet wide and 6 feet for boat 24 
feet and over, and 4 feet wide and 5 feet long 
for boats 24 feet waterline, shall be 2%4 inches 
for every foot of load waterline length. 

These officers were elected for the year: 
President, Frank Fessenden Crane; vice-presi- 
dent, F. F. Carpenter; Secretary, Dr. F. E. 
Dawes; Measurer, Ralph E. Winslow; Dele- 
gate to Y. R. A: of Massachusetts Bay, Ira M. 
Whittemore; Directors—F. F. Crane, W. W. 
Arnold, W. J. Coombs, H. W. Robbins and T. 
M. Whittemore. 


Baltimore Y. C. Troubles. 


THERE is trouble in the Baltimore Y. C. 
brovght about by the action of the directors of 
that club selling unissued stock to themselves. 
Charles Wilbur Miller has applied for an in- 
junction, and Judge Lehmayer in the Circuit 
Court has granted the injunction restraining 
the Baltimore Y. C. and Walter Ancker, Robert 
Ramsay and Arthur D. Foster, directors, from 
carrying out an alleged agreement to sell to the 
directors certain unissued stock of the club. 
The Baltimore Y. C. was incorporated Oct. 9, 
1891, and Mr. Miller, an old member, owns 350 
shares of its stock of the par value of $25 each. 
On Oct. 25 it is alleged the directors made an 
agreement to sell to themselves sor shares of 
the stock which had not been issued. This 
agreement, which the court is asked to set aside, 
is alleged to be void, because no opportunity 
was given Mr. Miller and other stocknotders: to 
buy stock. 


British Builders to Come Here. 


It is reported that the Scott Engineering 
Company, of Edinburgh, Scotland, one of the 
largest firms of yacht and ship builders in 
Great Britain, have leased for a long term the 
plant of the “Eastern Shipbuilding Company at 
Groton, which is just across the Thames River 
from New London. This plant was operated 
some years ago, and the large steamers now 
operating on the Pacific were built there. The 
property is owned by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 

R. L. Scott, of the Scott Company, gave a 
dinner last week at the St. Regis, at which were 
several shipping and yachting men. Commo- 
dore Roy L. Rainey, of the Indian Harbor Y. 
C., and owner of the steamer Cassandra, and 
A. S. Chesbrough, designer of that yacht, were 
among those present. Commodore Rainey said 
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that the new tariff on foreign- built achts prac- 
tically prohibited Americans from Roles their 
vessels built abroad. He also spoke of .the 
relation between Sir Thomas Lipton and the 
New York Y. C., and said that all good yachts- 
men were desirous of seeing Sir Thomas get 
a “square deal,” and that a sportsmanlike race 
might be arranged. 

It is the operation of the new tariff law that 
imposes a tax of $7 a year on the gross tonnage 
of foreign-built yachts that has induced foreign 
builders to open yards in this country. 


Boston Y. C. Meeting. 


Tue fall meeting of the Boston Y. C. was 
held at the Rowe’s Wharf House on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 27. This nominating committee was 
appointed by the executive committee to select 
officers and committemen for next year: Herbert 
S. Potter, Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., George B. 
Doane, Frank R. Kimball, H. Lundberg, 
Henry Hutchinson and Charles B. Devereaux. 

It was decided that the chairman of the re- 
gatta committee should take the same dates for 
next year’s racing as the club had this year and 
three previous years. The club entertained Sir 
Thomas Lipton when he visited this country 
three years ago, and it sent him an invitation to 
dine with the members again should he make a 
visit to Boston. 





Yacht Transfers. 


Tue following sales are reported through the 
Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency: 

25-foot cruising sloop Carina II., sold by C. 
B. Wheelock, of Boston, to Leland T. Powers, 
of Brookline, Mass. 

25-foot sloop Nike, sold by Victor I. Cum- 
nock, of New York, to John F. Durnell, of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rhyme of the Modern Mariner. 


It was a modern mariner 
That stopped to talk with me, 
“By thy oily clothes and grimy face, 
What’s up?” says I to he. 


The mariner is bent and bowed; 
His feet he drags like lead, 

With a weary sigh he makes reply; 
“T had a boat,” he said. 


“Full twenty feet it was in length; 
She had a three-blade screw, 

Her engine had ten horses’ strength; 
She was half-cabined, too. 


“Twas yesterday we sped away 
With baggage loaded down, 
We left the dock at six o’clock; 
At seven she broke down. 


“We tried the spark; we cleaned the plugs, 
The carburetor, too; 

We fumed and toiled and cleaned and oiled; 
Eftsoons the air was blue. 


“We took the cylinder apart; 
We searched with eager touch 
The pump, the shaft, the wheel abaft, 
The timber and the clutch. 


“Then back each part we put with care 
And bathed the whole in grease; 
And cranked and cranked and cranked and cranked 
Nine hundred times apiece. 


“Till in the tank I looked at last, 
That fed the motor’s might, 

Then rose a cry that rent the sky, 
That tank was empty quite. 


“With lips unslaked, with skies sunbaked, 
We sat the livelong day, 
And fed our thirst the while we cursed 
As wore the hours away, 
Till in the gloam we crept in home, 
Towed by a fisher gray.” 


The mariner hath told his tale, 
“Now fare thee well,” says he, 
“And, say, if you should chance to note 
A chump who wants a motor boat, 
Pray, send him quick to me.” 
—Sunday Magazine. 
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“Steel Lined”? 


Game Laws and Guide Directory Free 


THE UNION 





METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, - 
Agency, - 
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Read The Label On The Box 


Shot shells are sold by the box. 


it up, examine the label—look for the red ball trade mark and the words 
Do it to protect yourself ! 


Over 40;000 dealers sell shells. 


made in all America lined with steel. 











315 Broadway, 








But do you buy by the box? 


Nearly all sell U MC shells, the one kind 
So, you needn’t shoot an unlined shell. 


You want the Steel Lining for your protection; because it is the latest and 
best shot shell feature; because it makes the shell stronger and safer. 


Be alert! make sure that you get U MC Steel Lined Shells. 
If your dealer will not supply you with U MC Steel Lined Shells, write us. 


New York City 
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Do you pick 


- BripGeport, Conn. 








Trapshooting. 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 8-9.—Travers Island, N. Y.—New York Athletic 
Club amateur trapshooters’ championship. P. R. 
Robinson, Sec’y noosing, Committee. 


Nov. a Beach (L. {.) G. C. L. H. Schorte 
meier, Sec 


Dec, 14. ~ Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. L. H. Schorte- 
meier, Sec’y. 1910. 


Jan. Be ay Beach (L. I.) G. C. merchandise handi- 
L. H. Schortemeier, Sec’y. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Nov. 910.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri and Kansas 
League of Trapshooters. Dave Elliott, Treas. 
Nov. 14. a eeengee, Ill.—Will County G. S. John Liess, 


Pre 
Now's 15-16.—Del Rio, Tex.—Val Verde G. C. W. B. 


Matthews, Sec’y. 
Nov. 18-19.—Rohrerstown (Pa.) G. C. C. E. Humer, Sec. 
anning, 


Nov. = on N. J.—Star G. Cc. W. H. M 
Nov. “25-26.—Omaha, Neb.—Benson G. C. F. T. Lover- 





ing, Sec’y. 

Dec. 1-2. a Sun (Md.) G. C. H. Linn Worthing- 
ton, 

Dec. 4—Trenton (N. J.) Shooting Association. F. W. 
Mathews, 

Dec. 45.—St. Pian Mo.—Maurice G. C. W. W. 
Miller, Sec’y. 


Dec. 1— Lambertville WN. J) Rand GCG E E 
Bates, Sec’ 


Dec. 38.99,Suilivan (111. G. C. Bert Fultz See'y-. 
Dec. 31, 1909-Jan. 1, 1910.—Belleville (Ont.) 
. Howey. Sec’y. 1010. 


N. Y.—New York gate Sports- 
G. Blandford, 


June 7- 9. —Syracuse, 
men’s Association tournament, Chas, 
Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club will hold a shoot on 
the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, to which non-mem- 
bers are invited to shoot along. 

R 

On Oct. 30, James Morpeth, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
James Judge, of Plains, shot’ a match at 11 birds, the 
former winning by a score of 8 to 7. 

ee 

The Garfield Gun Club, Chicago, will hold its final 
shoct-off for the season on Nov. 13, in connection with 
which ties will be shot off for the different trophies. 

td 

Tuesday, Nov. 2, being Election Day, Forrest anp 
STREAM went to press on Monday of this week, which 
will explain why some communications were necessarily 
held over till our next issue. 


2 
There were eleven contestants in the 10-bird handicap 


of the Penrose Gun Club, Philadelphia, Oct. 30. Three, 
Felix, Fisher and Murphy, all at 30yds., scored 10 
straight. Slear was second with 9. 


Live-bird shooting for the coming season was started 
at the Point Breeze track, Philadelphia, on Wednesday 
of this week, under the management of Mr. Horace 
Young. A new club house has been erected, which will 
add materially to the comfort of the contestants. There 
will be a shoot every Wednesday, commencing at 
2 o'clock. A 10-bird handicap will be the standard 
event. 


At Pottsville, Pa., Oct. 30, a live-bird match, two men 
on a side, was shot between Messrs, Edward Heffner 
and John Picus, and David Lloyd and J. H. Smith, for 
a purse of $200. The scores were as follows: Heffner 6, 
Picus 3; total 9. Lloyd 3, Smith 4; total 7. 


The trapshooting championship of New Jersey ap- 
parently is too heavy for any challenger to tote from the 
possession of Mr. Chas, T. Day, Jr., the holder. Mr. 
Roland Wicks, of Orange, attempted the feat on Satur- 
day of last week on the grounds of the Smith Gun Club, 
Newark, Mr. Day scoring 49 to the challenger’s 41. The 
challengers of late have been confined to an extremely 
local area, and cannot fairly be considered as represent- 
ing the power of the State. The monthly prize shoot of 
the Smith Gun Club will be held on Saturday of this 
week. 


The first registered tournament of the Rohrerstown, 
Pa., Gun ‘Club will be held on Nov. 18 and 19, a pro- 
gramme of ten 20-target events, $1.40 entrance being of- 
fered each day to trapshooters. Competition will com- 
mence at 10 o’clock. Those who are so disposed may 
shoot for targets only. Ship she!ls, prepaid, care Secre- 
tary-Manager, C. E. Humes, Cross Keys Hotel, Rohrers- 
town. Meals and shells will be obtainable on the 
grounds. One-half cent for each target thrown on the 
first day wilh be divided among the four high amateurs, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. A similar purse will be 
divided in like manner on the second day. In addition, 
if ten amateurs shoot through the entire programme of 
400 targets, $10 will be paid to the high, and $5 to the 
low amateur. 
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The merchandise shoot, held by the Cincinnati Gun 
Club, under the management of its long-time efficient 
manager, Arthur Gambell, was a success. It was to 
celebrate the opening of the new club house, and forty- 
seven shooters rallied to lend zest to the occasion. For 
the three 50-target events. Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, of 
Lexington, Ky., was high with 140. Of the professionals 
Mr. Vietmeyer was high with 135, while Mr. Squier was 
a close second with 134, 


The Benson Gun Club, of Omaha, Neb., has issued 
the programme of its series of ten shoots, the first of 
which, a registered tournament, will be held on Nov. 
23-24. The main events of the series will be at 50 
targets, Dupont handicap; that is, a 90 per cent, shooter 
receives nothing; 88 per cent. 1 target; 86 per cent, 2 
targets, so on to a 60 per cent. shooter, who receives 
15. Numerous valuable merchandise prizes will reward 
the best shooters. All contestants will stand at Iéyds. 
High guns win. Address Secretary F. T. Lovering for 
further information, BERNARD WATERS. 


Cincinnati (0.) Gun Club. 


Tue merchandise shoot given Oct, 28 was a success 
and Arthur Gambell, who managed the affair, has demon- 
strated his ability to get the local shooters out, as well as 
to attract outsiders. There were forty-seven shooters 
present, and twenty-nine shot the entire programme. 

The shoot was given to celebrate the formal opening 
of the handsome new club house, which was turned over 
to the club on that day, complete with the exception of 
a few minor details. The programme consisted of six 
events at 15 and three at 20 targets each, a total of 150 
targets for the day. These were shot in three 50 events, 
with thirty merchandise prizes in each event. There was 
also an optional $1 sweep in each of the nine events, 
divided 50, 30, 20, class shooting. In addition to the 
merchandise prizes there was $20 high average money, 
divided 60 and 40 per cent., high guns; and $5 to each 
of the low guns shooting the entire programme. The 
events were run off over two sets of expert traps, all 
standing at l6yds. 

The trade was well represented by Messrs. 
Marshall, L. J. Squier, R. Trimble, C. O 
and Vietmeyer. 

The first event was started at 10.40, and by 4:15 the last 
shot was fired. Among the out-of-town shooters present 
were Messrs. W. Henderson, of Lexington, Ky.; E. 
Cain, of Dayton, O.; G. G. Williamson, of Muncie, 
Ind.; Mr. Rogers, of Cleveland, O. The Hyde Park 
and Northern Kentucky gun clubs were represented, and 
the visitors took home their share of the spoils. Dinner 
was served in the club house. 

Ed, Cain and Woolfolk Henderson had a close race 
for high average, the latter winning by one target, 140 
to 139. Dodge got in third place with 132 and. Barker 
fourth with 131. Vietmeyer beat Squier for high pro- 
fessional honors by one target, 135 to 134, Luther 
Squier had charge of the office work, as is usually the 
case when he attends a shoot in this locality, and this 
end of the shoot ran smoothly, of course. The weather 
was ideal, a crisp, fall day, with not wind enough to 
trouble the shooters very much. In the first prize event 
Henderson_was ~— man with 48; Cain a close second 
with 47. Barker, ever and Cain tied for first in the 
second event on 47. Williamson finished only one target 
behind the leaders. In the third event, Dodge was first 
with 48, and Henderson second with 47. 

The next big event for which the club is preparing 
will be the live-bird shoot on Thanksgiving Day, and a 
crowd is expected to take part. The scores: 

General averages, at 150 targets: 

Amateurs, 





Tom 
. Le Compte 













40 Roll 
139 Schreck 
132 Pfeiffer 
131 Payne 
Williamson .........00. 128 = Pohlar 
DE: cccnsthavenndohe 125 F A Pape 
Hammersmith ......... 123 ohnson .... 
H D Anderson........ 123 Noodbury .. 
OS ove 122 Richards 
Dr Bird soe Oe R C Anderson ........ 103 
DE épvebhsonesapens 120 Connelly ee 
PEER weensaessweccoons 118 MEME, kukigesesabosbouss 75 
Professionals. 
7 EER * 6. scccos bes 125 Ee SSGURBED venssvicnses 133 
WERE ocncevcsveces 135 BEE sbesbassenvecens 130 
DEE: scnsucnubspareres 134 
Events: 123 Events: 123 

Targets: 50 50 50 Targets: 50 50 50 
W Henderson .... 48 45 47 R C Anderson.... 32 39 35 
F Cain 47 47 45 SE ‘Sxxenssnae 1 30 44 
Randall ED. | sindores 0 43 40 
Francis . os 
Rarker OL. ‘ncenebnssinn 
H M Smith Le Compte 
Pfeiffer , *Vietmeyer 
Hammersmith a 

odge TEs opewncews 
Dr Bird *T Marshall 
Turrell Leever ...... 

e. cntnincevéunhie Mies ws GED concnen » « - 
Pohlar 34 H D Anderson.... .. 41 43 
ES ov ckesenucin 38 37 .. SRE: scuensacee o¢ 37 37 
eA Pope.......00 37 33 39 S Rogers....... —— 
Williamson ....... 37 46 45 W Rogers...... ee 
0 Sa 36 35 33 Stevenson 
SE nnkob bee snes ci 36 44 37 REE sscassonese 
| ee 35 40 41 W A Clark 
Dr Phillips ....... 35 29 .. Lawrence 

LE. ss sean 35 .. 39 Meyers ... 

Woodbury snapowes 35 33 37 Dr Gould 
SNEED consi venroese 35 41 42 Overman 
SROSET. .occcccccs 33 33 29 

*Professionals. 
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Measuring Pressure in Shotguns. 


AppiTIONAL refinements which are intended to be used 
in measuring shotgun pressure cannot be adopted until 
the reasons for so doing have been suitably explained. 
Among the delicate measurements which modern scien- 
tific progress has rendered possible, there is perhaps 
none that needs more careful watching than the taking 
of chamber pressure in guns and rifles. When the 
powder is ignited gas is evolved with such extraordinary 
rapidity that the charge begins to move within some- 
thing very closely approaching half the thousandth part 
of a second. The motion of the charge relieves to 
some extent the intensity of the pressure, but the relief 
is compensated by the continued evolution of gas, so 
that the maximum chamber pressure necessarily exists 
only for a minute fraction of a second. In practice the 
pressure is found to lie as a rule somewhere between 
3 and 4 tons per square inch, but absolute values are 
necessarily difheult to obtain; consequently when all 
precautions have been taken, the particular pressure 
registered is assumed to be real, though in point of 
fact the tendency is for the nominal value to exceed 
the true amount. To give the problem to be discussed 


a concrete meaning in the mind of the readet un- 
familiar with the details of gun experiments, a diagram- 
matic illustration is here given of the method adopted 
for testing the chamber pressure in shotguns. 





SECTION OF PRESSURE TESTING GUN, SHOWING THE 
PISTON AND CRUSHER. 


It will be seen that a hole is drilled through the bar- 
rel wall right into the powder chamber, and that a 
piston is therein fitted, so that the explosion of the 
ne lifts the piston with a variable force which is 

nown as pressure. The chosen form of measurement 
is to interpose between the piston and the holding- 
down screw a compressible piece of metal, which is 
shortened more or less according to the pressure ex- 
erted by the powder gases. The behavior of these crush- 
ers is fully defined by experimentally loading them with 
known weights, so that a given amount of what is 
known as decrement is related to a specific amount of 
pressure in the gun. The weights used are one-twelfth 
the pressure they represent, because the piston area is 
this fraction of a square inch. For the purpose of shoot- 
ing experiments tables are published translating a full 
— of values of the one into the other. Smee 
lead and copper for the making of crushers there are 
many differences, and opinion is divided as to which is 
the better. Copper is undoubtedly more scientific, and 
the results obtained with it come nearer the truth than 
can possibly be the case with lead. The latter metal, 
on the other hand, is also very reliable and fulfills most 
of the ordinary requirements of shotgun testing. Copper 
has been tried, and by many found wanting, Tennane it 
needs much more management and care than are ordi- 
narily available. While, therefore, copper is the ac- 
cepted means of testing the regular pressures which 
are experienced with rifles, it is less suitable for shot- 
guns on account of the comparatively large variations 
of pressure” which are experienced with the ordinary 
nitro powder. This is why the Field pressure guns, 
which were originally built for use with copper crushers, 
have been altered by most of the firms possessing them 
to use lead. For our 6Wn part, we have so far over- 
come the difficulties connected with the use of copper 
that no change is contemplated. There is, however, one 
small question still open, which it is the purpose of this 
article to explain. 

The difficulty in using copper crushers is wholly con- 
fined to the en 4 to press them before use to a 
pre-determined length. Thus, ‘if 3-ton ressures are 
expected, the coppers should previously have been re- 
duced to represent a pressure in the neighborfited of 
say, 2% tons. The exact reason is somewhat complex, 
and yet it is done for just the same cause that in- 
fluences the butcher, instead of flinging a joint roughly 
on the pan of the scales, to place it gently in position. 
The quick-burning properties of gunpowder necessarily 
imply a sudden accession of load; consequently, as the 
weight must in any case be suddenly dropped on the 
scales, over-registration is prevented by buildi 


ing up be- 
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forehand a resistance nearly equal to the weight to be 
tested. The spring balance provides an absolute 
analogy. If a weight is suddenly released the index 
finger darts to a point on the dial much beyond the 
true value ‘where it afterward comes to rest. on the 
other hand, the pan could be forcibly depressed before- 
hand the over-reading would be much diminished, and 
this is what is attempted when measuring gun or rifle 
pressures by means of copper. Lead has different 
properties, which need not now_be discussed. The 
general practice in dealing with Eley’s conical copper 
crushers is to treat as correct all registrations where the 
copper has been reduced in length not more than_ .020 
of an inch. When it is compressed beyond this limit 
a certain amount of over-registration undoubtedly occurs, 
and it was with the idea of measuring the extent of the 
error so arising that the experiments now to be re- 
ported were carried out. 

Gunmakers kave an objection to seeing any undue 
strain put upon their guns, and it is accordingly desir- 
able that the published pressures, which it is the cus- 
tom to accept as real, should be brought as near truth 
as possible. Therefore, while a decrement of .030 rep- 
resents more pressure than a decrement of .020, the 
question is, how much of the .080 is true pressure and 
how much over-registration. The obvious form for an 
experiment dealing with this point to take would be to 
load up a number of cartridges, and then measure their 
pressure, using various lengths of copper. Those cop- 
pers which sustain an undue decrement should register 
more pressure than those where the difference, before 
and after, is less. As the result of the numerous shots 
which have been fired under these conditions, a simple 
rule has been framed, which may as well be given at 
once, leaving the demonstration to follow after. The 
rule is that when the decrement exceeds .020, only half 
the excess shall be taken as real pressure. The general 
effect in everyday routine tests will be that corrections 
will very rarely need to be made in any of the ordinary 
experiments which are made, but when a powder is 
prone to irregularity, so that a series of pressures in the 
region of 3 tons is suddenly interrupted by a registra- 
tion running up to 4 tons, the latter values will perhaps 
be watered down to 3% tons. In special cases where 
the absolute pressure of cartridges suspected of violence 
is wanted, well compressed crushers will be purposely 
used, which will give accurate results at the top of the 
scale at the expense of missing the low shots. Tn other 
words, either extreme may be catered for, but the ex- 
perimentalist must apply judgment as well as experience 
to secure the best results. As already mentioned, the 
reader has not as a rule to trouble himself with these 
matters, but the departure now proposed is of such a 
nature that it cannot be adopted without a preliminary 
notice, 

‘The first set of tests was made under the usual con- 
ditions of measuring recoil, velocity, etc., but it was 
found to be far more important to secure the average 
result of a large number of pressure records than to 
devote time to measuring velocity merely as a check 
on the general regularity of the cartridges. All the 
available results were carefully examined, and though 
it was found that a Seneest tendency was apparent, the 
irregularity of smokeless powder from round to round 
frequently concealed the underlying law. To avoid hav- 
ing to deal with a mass of complicated figures, a typical 
set of results with smokeless powder has been set out 
in diagrammatic form as follows: 


Om mae 
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BLACK POWDER RESULTS, SHOWING THE GREATER 
GENERAL CONSISTENCY EXPERIENCED. 


The copper most heavily compressed beforehand 
measured .465in., which is equivalent to 2% tons pres- 
sure. The length after use was reduced on the average 
to .442in., which is equivalent to 3.42 tons. The true 
pressure of the cartridges was probably in the region 
of 3.3 tons, and the general law which it was desired 
to elucidate is expressed by the dotted line curve shown 
in the diagram. This curve could obviously be drawn 
with material variations of form almost anywhere be- 
tween the dots, which represent the actual records of the 
cartridges fired. Undoubtedly the longer coppers reg- 
istered a higher pressure than the shorter ones, but the 
results are not regular, as is shown by the great distance 
apart of the spots. It was, therefore, decided to re- 
peat the experiments with black powder, in the hope of 
securing greater uniformity. The next diagram shows 
that of the thirty rounds fired with black powder only 
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WINCHESTER 


TELESCOPE RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Made in two styles and three 
powers. Adapted to all 
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makes of Repeating eo . 
and Single Shot é, 
Rifles. 


The only “Scope” having a micro- 
meter adjustment of the objective 
lens, or SO small an aperture reticule 


The Micrometer 
Adjustment of 
the Objective 

Lens. 


NO OTHER SIMILAR SIGHT COMPARES WITH IT 


Send for an illustrated circular fully describing this wonderful instrument, which not only 
embodies several valuable improvements, but corrects faults common to other telescope sights. 


The Aperture 
Reticule 





three were seriously out of series, and these left the being a mere coincidence. 














e The smokeless powder re- S. 3... 435 418 17 stet 418 
average practically unaffected. sults, due to the irregularities already noticed, do not i ee 435 425 10 stet 425 
work out quite so nicely on the face of things. Though i | See 435 412 23—1 -413 
the correction appears to be slightly overdone in the — — — 
first example, the sound explanation is that the pressures Av. 10.11 -418 419 
did really vary in the manner shown. Another set of =4.45 tons =4.41 tons 
smokeless powder results has been appended, in which 
the variation happened to be the other way round. The © Pec 445 408 37—8 416 
many results which have been taken, in addition to Si Divsccce 445 399 46—13 412 
those here published, confirm the general applicability ® 368...... 445 415 30—5 -420 
of the proposed rule to all -practical conditions. The -— —_ ener mae 
figures referred to are now given: Av. 10.12 407 416 
Pressure results to test the effect of using different =4.93 tons 4.54 tons 
* lengths of copper crushers, and the treatment proposed . 
; , : for correcting the Seeger which ensues. All lack wunie Pantie as the ye Diagram, 
ili ait oi measurements in inches: -465 J stet aaa 
. neeO~* assumed true pres- -455 10 stet 1. 
: sure 645s IS tow The Smokeless Powder Results of the First Diagram. 451 14 stet eee 
46405. Decrement 448 17 stet aaa 
Length of crusher corrected Corrected 445 20 stet eee 
Recoil. before use and after. by rule. length. 445 20 stet jaa 
a 465 458 7 stet -458 444 21 stet ae 
B Bticccce 465 -430 35—7 4387 451 14 stet aaa 
ss ) 465 485 30—5 -440 451 14 stet uae 
ce) 465 435 30—5 440 448 17 stet see 
BS BaBi.c.. -465 450 15 stet 450 3 _ 
Av. 9.53 442 445 =3.18 tons 
=3.42 tons =3.30 tons 
ek ae 475 443 32—6 449 
ee 475 445 30—5 -450 p 7 eee 475 442 33—6 448 
eS 475 .457 18 stet .457 TE. Bhi edccce 475 445 30—5 450 
is ccs 475 426 49—14 .440 14, 11.72....8 475 -440 35—7 447 
 Beicces< 475 443 32—6 449 Wi BEviescs A475 443 32—6 449 
We O64.....- 4 487 38—9 446 ) ee ‘75 439 36—8 -447 
—- —- —- — Fi, Fe cacc 475 454* 21 stet dan 
SMOKELESS POWDER RESULTS. THE SPOTS REPRE- Av. 9.48 442 448 DFE aces 475 442 31—5 447 
=3.42 tons =3.18 tons WB. IL. cccus 475 -430* 45—12 ead 
SENT THE INDIVIDUAL READINGS. ‘ Bh. Ti lesccice 475 -428* 47—13 sas 
oe! 485 -423 62—21 444 ———- —— ——— — 
Ta 485 .442 43—11 453 Av. 11. 441 448 
‘ = eo ae = = 66—23 442 *Av. without these...... .442—3.42 tons =3.18 tons 
Thirty other rounds were fired with black powder, an 40... 008 AS 44 40—10 4 
only one shot was markedly irregular. On the other 16. 9.64...... 485 435 50—15 .450 21. 11.64...... 485 -430 55—17 447 
hand, the cartridges referred to were not all loaded at we — — — 22. 11.68...... 485 -433 52—16 449 
the same time, and one series of five rounds showed Av. 9.53 .433 .449 23. 11.64...... -489 -433 52—16 -449 
results not in accordance with those of the other twenty- =3.80 tons =3.14 tons ‘ : 434 51—15 449 
five cartridges. This dissimilarity was confirmed by the : 428 57—18 446 
recoil, which was carefully measured to test general be- Results with Another Smokeless Powder. -429 56—18 447 
havior. The figures for the particular results which are 1. 9.84...... 425 425 nil .428 428 57—18 446 
depicted in the two diagrams above, are now set out in S, PEI... 00 425 412 13 stet 412 -437 48—14 451 
tabular form, as also is the method of correcting the Be WEicece 425 424 1 stet 424 437 48—14 451 
figures in accordance with the new rule. It will be 4. 10.24...... 425 .420 5 stet 420 431 54-17 .448 
seen with black powder that the over-registration due ie — — — — 
to the use of overlong crushers has been absolutely Av. 10.09 421 .421 432 448 
corrected, so that the three sets of pressure have been 4.32 tons =4.32 tons =3.84 tons ? =3.18 tons 
brought to an absolute equality, the latter of course, *Say .428 —The Field (London). 








South End Gun Club. 


Reapinc, Pa., Oct. 23.—The events were all at 15 
targets. The weather was cloudy, which in turn re- 
stricted the attendance. L, S. German was high pro- 
fessional on the first day with 147 out of 150. 

Events: 123 45 67 8 910 Broke. 






Professionals: a 
L S German.. . 151415 15141515141515 147 
Neaf Apgar . . 1313141415 1413151315 139 
H H Stevens. .-. 1414151815 1312131414 137 
BH LMwrence 2.200000 13 1213 12 91213151213 124 
Se SB oc usesces 1510131211 912121213 119 

Amateurs: 
Remington ........... 141415 14121312141313 134 
i ie ccsensscaeh 14 14 13 14 14 12 15 138 15.14 138 
M Eshelman ......... 121310 14121212121110 118 
oe MEM ocescnseonns 13 1413 13 111011121413 124 
H Melchior .......... 12 11 15 141212 14151313 131 
EVER. sascevescansed 13 1513 12141311131414 132 
OO” eee 15 111412141212151310 128 
ST Nie cebbpesshekoes 10 8 510131211111013 103 
EE cocnesensnced 13 13 1112141415121314 131 
Se SESE SEED ince es shies oe 
OS SSS 15 15 14 14141412151214 139 
TONE. occinnowsnnvens 141512121112 8141215 12 


Oct. 235, Seeond Day. 


There was rain on the second day, and the bad 
weather again cut down the attendance. German was 
high for the day, and for the two days in the pro- 
fessional averages: 






Events: 123 45 67 8 910 Broke. 
Professionals: 
T, & GergRae....cccccse 15151314151515131514 144 
Neaf Apgar ........- 13 151313131315 151412 136 
H H Stevens.......... 13 151212141213151311 130 
F Lawrence .. -. 13 91213141318111112 121 
By Ek: Es Sevonsonses 13 121014151412151015 130 
Amateurs: 
Remington ........... 13 1415 14151413151511 139 
OS SE 14141415131315111415 138 
SO SEM susecveccs 13 13 121213 1212121415 128 
i 2 Sip conncaweess 13 15 15 14111314131414 136 
H Meichior .........0 131110 8131312121210 114 
gS eS 141414 9121511121213 126 
C Prutzman ......... 6897610 611 8 5 7 
TL ciesansenseneem 13 13 13 1313 13 13 141414 133 
 paxsbeneenesssd UuBvBLBU 81310.... 90 


H,. MeEtcuror. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Crrcaco, Oct. 30.—The last regular shoot of the Gar- 
field Gun Club was held on afternoon of above date in 
a gale of wind that made shooting a gamble, with the 
edie against the shooter. Goetter put in an appearance 
and very much surprised the members. The presence 
of Vietmeyer was also a great pleasure. 

The final shoot-off for the season’s trophies will be 
held two weeks from above date, or Nov. 13. Everybody 
invited. The following were the scores on above date: 





Events: 123 4656 86 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 26 
ED dhebbaugeuenissansivinnasbien nnd 25 24 24 22 25 22 
OE EL ERE os 2 oP ae 
DE cad vindebchewhuershekevniakn > 2 a a a 6 
Breitenstein Wasa ye a 
W Einfeldt 22 21 21 22 22 24 
PE assnses pi ie UE: Be! ‘Ge lee 
DD ciscubahshabtivonchcessakiune oS 16 14 18 


The club (No. 3) and Dupont (No. 5) trophies were 
won by Kuss with the scores of 24 and 25 respectively, 
while in the Hunter Arms (No. 4) he tied with Einfeldt 
with a score of 22. 

The Ballistite trophy (No. 6) was won by Einfeldt with 
a score of 24. 

High average for the day was won by Kuss with 142 
out of 150. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N, Y., Oct. 28.—Am enclosing a clipping 
from the last issue of the Catskill Recorder, as follows: 

“Good for the Catskill Gun Club. In the Wynkoop 
gun-shop the other day an expert marksman on the 
road for a powder house, made the statement that of all 
the organizations in the country, gun clubs are first to 
feel the effects of money panics. In this connection he 
remarked that, bar a possible exception, but two out of 
the six hundred gun clubs in the State—the Mountain 
View of Troy and the Catskill Gun Club—had kept up 
their regular shoots since the panic of 1907.” 

This might be of interest to gun clubs in general. 
It is to the Ossining Gun Club at least, for they have 
been holding regular shoots for the past twelve years, 
which certainly has it on a lot of other clubs. If the 
Catskill Gun Club is still in commission it is news to 
us all, for we never see any account of shoots they are 
holding, and they do not belong to the New York 
State Sportsmen’s Association, which would be an evi- 
dence of their being alive. We think the “expert marks- 
man” who is quoted by the Recorder had better “smoke 
up,” for the Mountain View of Troy is not and has 
not held regular shoots since early last spring, or the 
writer has been misinformed, 

Osstntnc, N. Y., Oct. 30.—A regular club shoot, post- 
poned from the 23d inst., on account of the illness of a 
nearby resident was held on the Ossining Gun Club 
grounds to-day. Conditions were very ftavorable for 
good scores, but as usual hard targets were thrown. 

The prize event was No. 4, at 25 targets, misses-as- 
breaks handicap. Mr. A. M. Dalton, of Tuckahoe, N. 
Y., being a very welcome visitor, was not eligible for a 
prize. The three prizes, first, second and third, in order 
named, were won as follows: G. Blandford, set of 
table knives; N. J. Tuttle, hunter’s knife; Preston 
Wood, copper smoking set. Prize event will be run at 
each shoot of this club and prizes will be shot for, re- 
gardless of the number of shooters. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Figures after the names signify misses-as-breaks handi- 
a. “Ve shoot will be held on Nov. 13, from 
to > 


Events: : @ 2 4°43 £2 2 

Targets 10 15 10 25 15 10 10 10 
BR, bi sn ka ssese —« £2 ee 6a Se 
eh OS OSS SS eee oO BE OD WD BB. cs es 2 
PEED Seankesyesccnccnee ~~ wo eS eae ee 
Dee PE Ei Sesvecsethnenss 


rnoon of 


os oe. ae ae 
A big trophy shoot will be held on the afte: 
Non-members are always welcome 


Thanksgiving Day. 
to shoot along. 
Cuas. G. BLAnpForD, 

Sec’y, O. G. C. 


Fairmont Gun Club. 


THE two days’ shoot of the Fairmont, W. Va., Gun 
Club, Oct. 27 and 28, was fairly well attended consider- 
ing the very unfavorable conditions. During the entire 
two days the wind blew a gale. No wonder Fairmont 
is a dry town, and they could no one else blow. 

The individual championship went to Squire Higgen- 
botham, of Jacksonburg, W. Va., after tying three times 
with Lants, of the same town. The general average 
went to Les. German, who started with 197 the first 
day. Webster, of Columbus, ene a sick man, shot a 
wonderful race, and nosed Wiedebusch out by one 
bird for the two days’ average. 

The trade was represented by Lester German, Ed. H. 
Taylor, Jim Lewis, Goshorn and Brown. Brown, by 
the way, is the best man on rabbits we ever saw. When 
you miss them, run them to death, 

Jim Lewis and Ed. Taylor ran the affair, and began 
calling to come for your money before they started the 
merchandise shoot. 

The merchandise event had the finest lot of prizes 
ever offered in this vicinity. The number, twelve, for 
each day, including a gun, were valued at $200. 

We are going to give another about. Thanksgiving, 
and will feed you on turkey if you will come and try ‘to 
break some with us, 

Averages for the two days, possible 400, were as fol- 
lows: Amateurs—Webster 378, Wiedebusch 377, Bower 
366, Higgenbotham 366, Professionals—German 391, Tay- 
lor 375, Goshorn 351, Lewis 347, 


Totals for the two days follow: 
Ist day. 2dday. Shot at. Broke. 
183 179 400 362 


51 260 234 








183 400 366 
179 400 366 

188 400 37 
SE: .tanineksnbecseskens 158 166 400 324 
SL cLGbinstnauieedwasckel 181 173 400 354 
Phillips g 19 220 200 
Heckman soe 200 181 
Amos 200 121 
J Bassell 200 129 
Jackson 200 171 
Webster 192 400 378 
Gerstell 175 400 344 
Dougherty 165 400 330 
Mawhinney ee 200 115 
Halfast 200 159 
Funk 184 200 184 
ae. aks ueenG aus 180 200 180 
ED So cbbuhatasskeetes she 159 200 159 
SE  caGbaadansenceens cnx 155 200 155 
DEE. ocekuniatehsasknsas ee 14 20 14 
:- Sepinebbastshewensonks: won 12 20 12 
NER ae 197 194 400 391 
OO Fee 182 193 400 375 
SSOMOTR, Socveccnenseseccos 180 171 400 351 
BREE: aedsctedhaccbuwantons 178 169 400 347 
SPECTATOR. 





Highland Gun Club. 


Erte Hirt, Pa., Oct. 30.—There was a light attend- 
ance. There were three events, the club and Dupont 
contests at 50 targets respectively, and the 100-target 
event, a handicap of extra targets to shoot at, which 
were not announced till the shooters had shot at the 100 
targets. Scores: 


-—-Extra targets—, 


Broke. Shot at. roke. Total. 
STL Sieknnkgtutwcnscx 93 7 7 100 
ae 85 16 15 100 
SEEN ss cu sutvabees’saess 77 31 23 100 
ED Gisavecnebesbesncsk - 78 35 26 100 
ERR 7. 37 27 100 
Wolstencroft ........... 78 29 21 99 
NN oh eG cha s 47 en se 47 
DE Sab unshsbinesase 45 2 o 45 
BUEN. eG cncleuuchunscen 28 28 


Shoot-off, handicaps given according to scores made in 
event above: 


- Shot * Broke Shot at. Broke 





NEY csccccsccce 33 ere 31 24 
Ringgold ....... 40 SD CRON. ccscccss 25 23 
Anderson ....... 28 27 

Club event, 50 targets, Class shooting: 

Class 
IEE. save vcbswedsccns - 
Class B. 
Wolstencroft .......... 42 PORE ccednevsebnnonset 23 
Anderson 2 y 28 
Ringgold 
PES Nepistsiovsesvsies 36 vi - 8 
Roatche 

Dupont event, handicaps added to scores: 

Anderson ...... ssweveen ae EE « csnnssckspeane 44 
SPIE. saceusroressocsne - 50 Wolstencroft .......... 41 
Cantrell ...ccccosccee ove 2 ee ere 29 


[Nov. 6, 1909. 


New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanv, N. Y., Oct. 30.—High scores were 
numerous, and there was a good attendance. Mr. F. 
Hodgman was winner in two contests, those for the 
Hall cup and the Westley-Richards gun. He scored for 
the latter 25 straight from scratch. P. R. Robinson won 
in the Haslin cup handicap, F, Schauffler in the Dur- 
ham trophy, and G, W. Kuchler in the Jack Frost trophy 
event. Scores follow: 


Scratch shoot, 25 teapots: 





Donohue O C Grinnell, Jr 

G Lyon ..... 25 F Schauffler ...... 
oe ee 2 

Hall cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
F Hodgman ....... 1 2 GW Kuchler....... 3 23 
GFE Geis cecccncss 2 26 C W Billings....... 1 22 
Dr De Wolfe........ 2 2 OE ee 4 22 
O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 24 POM ccscccacceces 0 21 
F Schauffler ........ 1 24 P R Robinson....... 4 20 
TL Soxebachenae 2 24 J Shannon ......... 0 19 
T J O’Donohue..... 2 23 © LD Baey....ccccese 5 19 
F W Moffatt....... 0 23 Dr Wilson, Jr....... 5 


18 
Shoot-off: F. Hedgman (C) 25, G. E. Greiff (2) 24, 
Dr. De Wolfe (2) 22. 


Haslin cup, handicap, % targets: 











P R Robinson.. 5 2 es RO assesses 0 22 
G E Greiff.... oo 2 ie F W Moffatt.. 0 22 
ab BPR ornceses 2 24 Dr_Wilson, 4 ae 5 18 
O C Grinnell, Jr.... 1 23 R H Grinnell 5 17 
F Schauffler........ 13 T J O’Donohue..... 2 15 
C W Billings........ 1 

Westley-Richards gun, handicap, 25 targets: 
F Hodgman ........ 0 2 Dr De Wolfe....... 2 22 
F Schauffler ....... 1 2 G W Kuchler... 22 
O C Grinnell, Jr.... 1 24 , conh eos 2 
G eS 2 24 Dr Wilson, Jr....... 5 18 
7 Pasi sac ceces 0 23 TOP SROEE ccsccweces 4 18 
ik DO scvesncesssee 0 22 7 h *Donohue.... 2 17 
[ Billings....... 1 22 P Robinson...... 4 17 
F W Moffatt....... 0 22 fe Es ie sossease 5 15 

Durham trophy, bonis, 25 targets: 
F Schauffler ....... 0 P R Robinson....... 4 22 
G W Kuchler 3 2% Jj Shannon .......... 0 22 
ee ae --» 0 24 T J O’Donohue..... 2 21 
F W Moffatt........ 0 24 F Hodgman ....... 0 21 
iF dy. Ss bnecssees 2 24 O C Grinnell........ 1 20 
Dr De Wolfe........ 2 23 eee 2 20 
ff fs ae 1 22 Dr Bogart .........- 4 16 

Jack Frost trophy, handicap, 25 targets: 
G W Kuchler....... 3 25 fare © 28 
F W Moffatt........ 0 2% F Hodgman ....... 23 
T O’Donohue.... 2 24 Dr De Wolfe....... 2 22 
ie RMD eneswcesseees 24 EE EES 0 22 
CS Be Gar ccccccccce 2 24 F Schauffler ....... 0 2 
C W Billings........ 1 2 Dr Bogart .......... 4 19 
6 ge 1 2 P R Robinson...... 4 14 


Egyptian Gun Club. 


New Artuens, IIll., Oct. 24.—The scores made at the 
registered tournament of the Egyptian Gun Club had 
totals as follows: 

Shot at. Broke 
A Killam...:... 200 191 
Homer Clark... 200 194 
Geo Maxwell... 200 198 
Tom Norton... 200 173 


Jack Koch .... 200 168 
Wm. Shipes.... 200 178 
Louis Wight... 200 190 


L A Cummings 200 191 Fred Gerhold... 180 146 
i  ” en 160 143 W Fitzgerald... 120 85 
J Pocatell....... 160 128 W Reichert .... 200 157 
H Miller ...... 200 183 Reed Seith .... 180 161 
Louis Ebert ... 200 174 H A Dressler.. 200 172 
Be MEE wesceess 200 179 Hub Dressler.. 100 85 
W Winans .... 200 179 ey Deichman.. 120 85 
Chas Krebs..... 174 Ed F Bert..... 20 16 
J Borden .. 188 Becker ...... 100 79 





Ww Thompson.. 200 168 Conwoise ... 100 78 


Jacx H. Kocn, Sec’y. 


Holland Gun Club, 


Batavia, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Cold and wind accounted for 
some of the low scores at our first regular shoot of the 
winter season to-day. Febiger broke a small spring in 
the first event, putting his gun out of commission, but 
he finished with a borrowed one, and secured high 
average in the regular programme, the first four events 
of the following scores: 





Targets: 25 25 25 25 20 25 2010 25 5 
eae ES ibccvdcunasenesce 14 20 23 23 138 21... .. 22 5 
TT wuiscuGekssseossbeeunssesab 19 19 20 19 13 26 26 oo wc oe 
IR, coacccn Scxanwksendtheuke Oe a SR 26. ve, 600.0 
DE ccc casupsacesseusanen 18 15191917 ..161017.. 
EE ceuaennsacensacenabaenea ce PE EE awe ‘a6 bo Ga. 
END... sca ceuhenuasnscae Lt a 
SEED -opcacdveneeccoees 00s DE Be UE ve. sa 60 00 86:00 
EE eee we SS eee 
C M Gillam....... (abies Sb. he ae Ee nee aces 
H A Gillam... chy. Se ab, b6( eel ee ae-ce0. 00.8 
PF -EER eictoceonecssncbivess b> 034550 os * 


Cuas. W. GARDINER, Sec’y. : 


Penrose Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30.—The 10-bird handicap had ten 
contestants, of whom Fisher, Felix and Murphy scored 
straight. Scores: 


TED cocceskenssehibaesjehoneteessetbaeken 1122122111—10 
DL MED Atcha nccrbsisastenebossncsheeseceusene 2221222222—10 
CID cin. Sacensepwagnuwelws vaunestalecnial 1111112222—10 
LCD andi useivietssssesckecssenenésspencoeen 2112222021— 9 
DEL ED Scbucenk esc wicecosessiwvecieneceenl 2211112002— 8 
ED ts oe Ce eae we koisinks reeecskaben 2220202222— 8 
sone, ae eee 122*102212— 7 

ET ncn Se cutng mie kien subone bhai ew se een 2001122022— 7 


Williams, 28 


Tompkins, 29 ....cccccccsssccccscccccccssccecs 2120011021— 7 
0220201102— 6 








mn 


srs snsnmsOMNSS' 


a *- vv 4 
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Smith Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 30.—The main attraction was the 
contest for the championship of New Jersey, between 
Chas. T. Dey, Jr., holder, and Roland Wick, of Orange, 
challenger, the former winning by the score of 49 to 41 
The totals of the programme events follow: 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
7 66 i. a 





R Bercaugh .... 75 W Jacobson. 55 
E Gardner ...... 100 92 Dunn ... 50 38 
{ong Erb ....... 100 67 Seymour 75 51 

Trowbridge.. 100 91 Thomas . - 100 88 
S Thornton ..... 6 68 Loring .. - 100 82 
C. T. Day, Je 100 92 Davis .. 50 41 
W Squires ...... 75 a eee 25 20 
R Hopper seacen 75 63 Pinckney ....... 3 
W Baldwin ..... 75 63 F Pohlman ..... 25 13 
G Mosler ....... vi) 59 Wheelwright ... 25 15 
W Manning ..... 125 108 t ME anenies ca 25 15 
W Kussmaul ... 100 73 JEN cccccecccce 50 28 
H Filsinger .... 100 Van Ness ........ 48 
Be WIERD coccence 150 = 122 ; 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30.—The attendance was light. 


The 
weather was favorable. 


as The programme consisted of 60 

targets, divided into four strings of 15 targets each, 

handicap allowance. First went to C. T. Garrett, with a 

petal of 58, while Wm. H. Soley was a close second with 
. Scores: 


Targets: H. 15 15 15 15 Total. 
RE. a cbexensiwawahs 065.6t0cese 0 15 14 14 15 58 
MT. Siva chevoudnsdnes0ensus iets 7 1411s 144s 57 
SE \utnrtecesueopekeccescdeaess 1 13 14 14 14 56 
BEN Sanerisendunepiotadnek= team 1 13 14 «14 14 56 
PM, Sussisitssasneksnieesedneie 1 14 13 12 16 55 
EE Wiicsectinpikansevect+esens< 72312328 9 54 
pe ee ae ae ae 53 
Alexander ... 0 8 ll 15 52 
Overbaugh IRBUniHh 9g 52 
EA cases 0 11 12 12 14 49 
OS a ae 2,  F @ 32 





Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Revolver Club. 


THE following practice scores were made at the 


indoor range, 246% South Hill street, Wednesday even- 


ing, Oct. 13: 
evolver, 20yds.: W. E. Smith 85, 72; Pete Peterson 
52, 60; A. D. Macomber 79; W. G. Eisenmayer 67; A. C. 
Edison 50; H. S. Fondersmith 65. 

Pistol, 20yds.: Dr, L. M. Packard 89, 88; Will A. 
Wright 81, 87, 85; H. D. Thaxter 86, 82; W. H. Wilshire 
73, 18; J. E. Holcomb 89, A. D. Macomber ‘79, A, B. 
Douglas 82, I. C. Douglas 78. 

The regular monthly medal match for the gold, silver 
and bronze medals took place on the outdoor range, 
Oct. 17, and _ were won by Dr. Packard, I. C. Douglas 
and W. E. Smith. Following are the scores: 

Revolver medal match: 


ee eee 87 94 84—265 
Bias EE “Goiccbnsascedsncnessesia ania 87 87 84—258 
es kine ven ses sive’ dns seiceabcnan 83 85 82—250 
I ia acd oat 0c evars vine cen son 84 71 84~239 
Pe, Es nd cob bakdisssvensssaceey a a? 


*Score unfinished. 


The following practice scores were made the same day: 
Revolver, 50yds.: H. D. Thaxter 92, 92, 89; Dr. Pack- 
ard 91, 89, 
Pistol, 50yds.: Dr. Packard 88, 95, 94, 96, 83; J. E. 
Holcomb 89, 91, 92, 85, 84; H. D. Thaxter 94, 86, 87. 
I. C. Dovuctas, Sec’y. 


Providence Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I., Oct. 27.—Scores shot by members 
of the Providence Revolver Club at their range in 
Portsmouth: 5 

Revolver, 50yds.: W. Nash 88, 87, 85, 86; W. Almy 84, 81. 

Pistol, Sbyds.: J. Bisel 91, 89, $0, 90, 35. 

Military rifle, .22cal., 25yds.: A. Albion 49, 41, 44. 

W. Amy. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Oct. 28.—At 2628 Broadway, scores were 
made as appended: 

Revolver, 20yds.: W. MacNaughton 81, 80; E. Schnitz- 
ler 87, 85,83; J. L. R. Morgan 86, 8, 84, 82; C. W. 
Green 83, 82; P. Hanford 84; Dr. c Philips 87, 82, 82; 
Dr, J. R. Hicks 92, 91, 90, 89, 87, 86, 85; G. P. Sanborn 
93, 91, 90, 89, 87, 87, 86, 82; J. E. Silliman 89, 89, 85, 82 

J. E. Sirurman, Treas. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The extensive line of rifles and shotguns of the Marlin 
Firearms Co., 27 Willow street, New Haven, Conn., is 
fully described in their new catalogue, an attractive 
addition being that of model 26, a arlin repeatin, 
shotgun, made in three styles, for trapshooting, brus 
shooting and riot work. The catalogue contains 136 
pages, a number of which are devoted to useful imforma- 
tion on the use of rifle and shotguns. The covers are 
printed in colors, the first page bearing a beautiful hunt- 
ing scene painted by the famous artist, Mr. Percival 
Rousseau, and entitled “Quail Shooting in England.” A 
copy will be sent to any applicant. 












FOREST AND STREAM. 


An extremely entertaining booklet on field glasses is 
ublished by the Warner Swasey Co., of Cleveland. 
Bnder the caption “Reflections of a Rambler,” a twelve- 


page preface by Elmore Elliott Peake is introduced 
which will appeal to every outdoor lover. The booklet 
is of course an advertisement, pure and simple, but 
whether the reader wants to buy a field glass or not, he 
cannot but be entertained by this wholesome breath of 
forest and ocean air. 


With the coming of crisp autumn days the mind_ of 
the sportsman naturally turns to southern shooting 
grounds. uail shooting in the south is a revelation to 
the man who knows only the depleted coverts of the 
North. And in the whole South there is no better 
quail country than that surrounding Pinehurst. _ Litera- 
ture for sportsmen may be obtained by addressing the 
Pinehurst office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Fall days are cold, but often not cold enough for a 
furnace fire. There is nothing like an oil stove for 
uick and economical heating, night and morning. The 
tandard Oil Company tells all about oil heaters and 
their use in a little booklet. Sent*free on application to 
any of its agencies. 


Every man who uses a gun has a trophy now and 
again that he wants preserved. More often still he has 
a skin which might be made of use or value if properly 
tanned. There is no use in wasting skins. The North 
Star Tannery, Minneapolis, Minn., will supply full in- 
formation on tanning skins. 





A BIG GAME EXPEDITION. 


Continued from page 737. 


with undesirable economy and in a highly un- 
satisfactory manner. ; 

“Between der dacoits und der jungle fever 
you vill haf a bad time,” said the German, 
pensively. “Suppose you coom round to mein 
pungalow und led me show you some ob der 
pig came you vas goin’ a long vay to keel. 

in his sad Teutonic way Kopman interested 
me. 1 knew that many of his countrymen 
traveled through Asia capturing wild animals 
and shipping them to the big European and 
American menageries. My curiosity was ex- 
cited as 1 followed him, in a rickshaw, through 
the Cinnamon Gardens toward a cocoanut 
plantation standing on the edge of a lagoon. 
Passing through a gate we crossed a well- 
grassed lawn concealed from the road by lines 
oi thickly planted palms. 

“Now,” said the German, turning to me 
suddenly, “you want to hunt pig came for der 
good ot your paper, I suppose. Der was no 
need for you to go tarder dan dese grounds to 
get vat you want.” 

For a moment I felt glad my work could be 
done without traveling through the fever-in- 
fested jungles of Upper Burma. The sudden 
heat of Colombo had made me tired and limp. 
I asked the German to explain. Striding across 
the grounds he clapped his hands smartly, and 
in response a crowd of Tamil coolies came 
running from the rear of the -bungalow, and 
stood in a group at his elbow. 

“T haf a camera here,” said Kopman to me. 
“Suppose we pegin mit a picture of your travels 
number one, und call it ‘Der start’?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he thrust me 
at the head of the collie mob, and then placed 
a rifle in my hands. A Cingalee with a camera 
focused us cleverly as we marched toward the 
palm-clad slope on our right. Another Cingalee 
standing beside a square-faced machine at- 
tracted my attention. 

“What is that?” I asked, indicating the ma- 
chine as we advanced up the slope. 

“It was der dioscope,” answered the German, 
hurriedly. “Id vas your American show-rights 
of der pig came expedition into Purmah.” 

We marched up and round the palm-covered 
lagoon and down the slope where the heavy 
bamboos grow out of the stagnant water. Ac 
a signal from Kopman the expedition halted 
and rested in the forest glade. 

“Stand ready now!” shouted the German. 
“Here come der beaters!” 

A crowd of yelling coolies bounded in a half 
circle from the palm-scrub, thrashing their way 
forward with long bamboo canes. The bioscope 


man edged close in, and the eye of his machine 
looked at me. The unholy clatter of the beaters 
ceased suddenly. A crashing sound was heard 
on our left; a moment later a full-grown ele- 
phant ambled into the open toward ‘me. 


“Fire!” thundered the German; “or you vas 
!” 


a dead man 


751 


Taking aim, I fired between the small blink- 
ing eyes in front of me. The brute halted and 
dropped as though a 6-inch shell had struck it. 

“Go up und put your foot on its shoulder,” 


‘commanded Kopman, “or der picture will be 


spoilt.” 


I approached cautiously and placed my foot 
gingerly on the elephant’s shoulder. As I 
glanced down I saw that the brute was watch- 
inf me from the corners of its small eyes. 

“Dot vill do,” nodded the German. “Der 
first picture vas finished. Coom und haf a 
drink.” 

Wiping our heated brows, we proceeded to 
the bungalow verandah, and accepted some - 
whisky thankfully. Turning, with the glass to 
my lips, I observed the elephant rise from the 
ground slowly and led away by a coolie wearing 
a scarlet turban. 

“Dot beast vos well trained,” said Kopman, 
earnestly. “I haf no time to explain dot your 
rifle vas not loaded ondil now. Der picture 
was going to be a goot one, I tink.” 

On the following morning, when the Cingalee 
photographer showed me the picture of “My 
First Elephant” and the crowds of natives in 
the jungled background, I felt that Clancy, the 
editor, would weep for joy. At midday I again 
accompanied Kopman to his plantation reserve, 
and, without bothering him with questions, took 
the rifle handed me and walked toward the 
mouth of the reed-covered lagoon. 

“Dis vas goin’ to be a leopard hunt,” shouted 
the German to me. “Keep your place und do 
not move.” 

A coolie appeared from the bungalow carry- 
ing a full-grown leopard under his arm; ap- 
proaching Kopman he dropped it in the grass 
without effort. I saw that it was made of silk 
and inflated with air. A number of invisible 
strings were attached to the silken leopard’s 
feet and body. Kopman, with his eye in my di- 
rection, fixed the strings carefully to a couple 
of bamboos near the lagoon edge, and drew 
them together craftily. 

The man with the bioscope machine rushed 
into position and stood ready for the order to 
start. At the word “Go!” from Kopman I 
knelt in the grass just as the coolie beaters ap- 
peared on the hill overlooking the lagoon. 

Incidentally a pair of mud-buffaloes trooped 
past, as though driven by an unseen foe in the 
rear. Then came an under-sized red deer, one 
that I had seen browsing at the back of the 
bungalow a moment or two before; it trotted 
forward innocently, and drank from the still 
water in front. 

“Dis vas goin’ to be a beautiful picture,” 
purred Kopman, from the mysterious depths of 
the reeds. “Dot leedle red deer vas vort a lot 
ob money to me.” 

The doe pricked her ears and turned swiftly 
up the bank as though a tiny pebble had struck 
her. Next moment the snarling head of the 
leopard appeared from the reeds; then it rose 
with a lightning spring on the flanks of the 
alarmed doe. I fired once, twice, in rapid 
succession, and the great brute rolled over, 
smiting the air in its agony. 

Striding forward, I was soon surrounded by 
crowds of rejoicing natives, who knelt at my 
feet expressing their boundless gratitude for 
the way I had disposed of their deadly enemy. 
An old Tamil told me with tears in his eyes that 
the leopard had carried off all his cattle in one 
year. He refused to let go my hand, and re- 
ferred to me as his father and his mother. 

“Td all goes in der picture,” yelled the Ger- 
man to tne. “Sthrike one more attitude, mein 
friendt, und it vill be finished.” 

Other natives presented themselves, thanking 
me for destroying the spotted marauder which 
had decimated their flocks and herds. We had 
refreshments on the bungalow verandah while 
the head coolie was ordered to let the air out 
of the leopard. 

That evening I posted an intelligent account 
of the elephant hunt, accompanied by numerous 
photographs, to Clancy in London. Three 
weeks later, while resting at my hotel, I received 
a telegram in reply. 

“For heaven’s sake take care of yourself,” it 
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WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 
(DOUBLE TARGETS) 


Was won at the Westy Hogan Shoot, Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 16-18, by Mr. Frank E. Foltz, of McClure, 
0. Messrs. Foltz and Woolfolk Henderson tied on 84ex 100, and in the shoot off Mr. Foltz was the 
victor. Both shot 
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fhird Amateur Average was captured by Mr. Henderson, 539 ex 560. Mr Henderson also won HIGH 
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BY W. W. GREENER. ,- 


A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly target shooting. The chapters are extremely lucid 
and practical; and the beginner will be grateful for the clear, ample and understandable directions laid 
down. Illustrated. Paper. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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ran, “and don’t expose your life unnecessarily.” 

Clancy’s letter arrived later stating that my 
big game stories and pictures had aroused 
public interest, especially the one dealing with 
my encounter with the leopard. ‘The picture 
of those helpless natives expressing their grati- 
tude to our special correspondent for his heroic 
action,” wrote Clancy, “went right to the hearts 
of the readers.” 

Clancy hinted delicately that I had exposed 
myself unnecessarily to the infuriated leopard. 
He urged me not to cast myself in the tracks 
of fear-maddened elephants and tigers in future. 
1 would certainly be trampled to death if I 
did not put a curb upon my recklessness. He 
stated, however, as an afterthought, that if such 
an occurrence did happe nit would be the means 
of trebling the paper’s circulation. 

I replied that my life was at the disposal o! 
the paper I represented, and wound up by say- 
ing that I had no patience with the alleged big- 
game hunters who slaughtered their quarry at 
long range. I believed in looking into the eye 
of the beast I was about to kill. I showed 
Clancy’s letter to Kopman. He merely nodded 
like one whose stage-craft had aroused enthusi- 
asm in the breast of kings. 

“We vill now brepare for der great anaconda 
picture,” he said, huskily. Advancing to the 
verandah edge he spoke to one of the coolies in 
an undertone. 

Five minutes later a couple of Tamils ap- 
peared carrying a small brown baby and an 
enormous coil of silk. Placing the silk on the 
ground one of them blew into it with a pair 
of large bellows until it heaved and wobbled 
on the grass at every puff. It was fully fifty 
feet long, and as it rose and swelled the flat 
head and.throat assumed gigantic proportions. 

“Td vas big enough to swallow a bullock,” said 
Kopman, admiringly. 

I asked innocently whether it was supposed 
to represent an anaconda or a gas-main. The 
German looked hurt as he handed me the gun 
Three coolies carried the inflated reptile toward 
a bread-fruit tree and twined its great length 
around the upper branches, while the head was 
left hanging within three feet of the ground. 

Another coolie carried the overfed Tamil 
baby and placed it underneath the wicked flat 
head of the anaconda. The German surveyed 
the scene with the eye of a stage manager, then 
snapped out an order to the waiting crowd of 
natives. In a flash they began running round 
and round the swinging head of the anaconda, 
as though paralyzed at sight of its glittering 
eyes and tremendous girth. Suddenly the figure 
of a young Tamil woman came running down 
the hill—the mother of the child, evidently— 
and dashed forward as though to drag her off- 
spring from the jaws of the monster. 

A dozen hands restrained her as she struggled 
to snatch the baby from beneath the tree. At 
a signal from Kopman I sprang from the palm 
scrub and fired into the reptile’s jaws. The 
body seemed to writhe convulsively, then grew 
slack as the head drooped and lay on the 
ground. 

“Stay dere!” roared the German to me, “und 
allow der bioscope man to finish der picture.” 

The mother raised the child from beneath the 
head of the dangling anaconda and bore it away, 
trembling with joy. The bioscope operator 
focused the movements as they passed into the 
dim perspective of the hills beyond. It was a 
splendid picture. I posted it to Clancy, and 
loafed another fortnight in Ceylon before re- 
turning to London. The German charged me 
100 rupees for the use of his animals, including 
the anaconda. A cabman would have asked 
more for the use of his horse. 

When I arrived in London there was no one 
at the station to greet me. I hastened to the 
office, and was met at the door by the office boy, 
who eyed me coldly. Pushing him aside I 
entered, and found Clancy sitting alone in his 
room. 

“You received my big-game pictures,” I broke 
out. “Was anything wrong?” 

“Wrong?” He turned in his chair and re- 
garded me with the eyes of a man who had not 
slept for a week. “Your big-game pictures 
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Building Motor Boats and 
Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


complete illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors. By Charles G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 
= t drawings and 3 full-page plans. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 


The author is a builder and designer of national repu- 
tation. All the instruction given is defined and com- 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most carefull 
perused by every individual who operates one. The bok 
ts well worth the price asked for it. 
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Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Wm, H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by os 
John Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fila. 
With 100 engravings, and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pages. Map. Price, $4.00. 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the trip without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. ft gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Florida, and every species is illustrated by-a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler, who desires to identify the fish he 
takes, while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
showing portions of the fishing tackle which the author 
uses. A good index completes the volume. 
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a BILLINGS said that “the only thing some underwear is 
200d for is tomake a fellow scratch and forget his other troubles.’* 


THAT WAS BEFORE THE DAY OF 


ment, lined with the fieece of comfort. 


Wright's 





Spring 
Needle 


Is a product based upon the need of an underwear with an unusually wide range of elasticity. It is knit on patented im- 
proved Spring Needle Knitiing Machines, which produce a fabric of wonderful elastic prope ties. It is so constructed that it 
sields to fit perfectly any form, and when taken off the body resumes its 


“* Dressing for Health,’ a valuable booklet free. 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


Itis the fleece of comfort, and can't scratch 
Keeping out the cold and keeping in the bodily heat is only the beginning of the good work of Wright’s 
Health Underwear. It stands guard over the sensitive skin, preventing that sudden closing of the pores 
which causes colds, coughs, and congestion in various parts of the body. 
Wright's Health Underwear, made by a recent process, of selected high-grade wool, is the best on 
the market. Yet it is within reach of people of moderate means. Not a fad, just a sensible ‘* loop-knit’’ woolen gar- 


Ribbed Underwear 


WRIGHT'S 


. Halla normal shape and od Made in por Wr fortat’es Windle, also ane 
Inquire at your dealer's for Wright’s Underwear an 
_—,. always look for the woven lcbel trade-mark. om NEEDLE 
Union Suits and Two-piece Garments. TRADE MARK 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
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With Silver Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head 
ack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
amp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- \ 
tern, etc. 
EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Huuting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to ay kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department, 








Modern Training. 


Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The treatise is after the modern professional system of 
training. It combines the excellence of both the suasive 
and force systems of education, and contains an exhaus- 
tive description of the uses and abuses of the spike collar. 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain. 


The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is metor launch 
oad engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and ev: line of it is valuable. Cloth, 123 
pages. ostpaid, 
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Hunting Without a Gun, 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
ostrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
rice, , 
This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forgst anp Stream and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 
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The Story of the Indian. 


By George Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 
Series “Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
rice, 

Contents: His Home. Recreations. A Marriage. 
Subsistencé. His Hunting. The War Trail. Fortun 
of War. Prairie Battlefields. Implements and Indus- 
tries. Man and Nature. His Creation. The World of 
the Dead. Pawnee Religion. The Old Faith and the 
New. The Coming of the White Man. The North 
Americans—Yesterday and To-day. 
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The finest gun in the world is the A. H. FOX DOUBLE BARREL HAM- 
There are more exclusive improvements and mew ideas in the 
1909 “Fox” than in any competing gun. Ask your dealer to show you how * 
and why the “Fox” leads all other sporting arms to-day. You will be 
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is backed by a liberal guarantee and a company which takes pleasure in 
Write for a beautiful Art Catalogue. 
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A) you, or offers substitutes, send your order direct to us. 


The A. H. Fox Gun Co., 4670 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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seemed all right until I printed that anaconda 
atrocity. Within twelve hours of its publica- 
tion about six thousand correspondents wrote 
calling my attention to the fact that the reptile’s 
tail was fastened with string or fibre to the 
bottom branches of the tree. Two contempo- 
raries have referred to me since as ‘the Stuffed 
Snake Editor.’” 

Clancy sank back in his chair, and asked me 
to explain everything. I left the office voice- 
less with indignation. Only a big-game fool 
would have attempted to explain those pictures 
to Clancy.—Albert Dorrington in Fry’s Mag- 
azine. 


UNCLE HENRY’S CARIBOU. 


THE moose feeds down wind, so that he can 
see what is comirig in front of him and smell 
what is coming behind him. Stalking. him 
therefore requires plenty of skill. Not only 
must the hunter take thought of Mr. Moose’s 
big nose and sharp eyes, but he must not 
crack a twig or rustle a leaf or speak above a 
whisper lest the great ears, always on the 
alert, detect his approach. 

For this reason Uncle Henry Braithwaite 
says that when it comes ‘to still-hunting the 
noisier the day the better he likes it. Let the 
wind blow! It will rustle the leaves and snap 


‘ the twigs and keep everything moving and shiit- 


ing around, so that even a moose can’t seé and 
hear quite straight. 

Uncle Henry Braithwaite, by. the way, is the 
father of guiding in New Brunswick. He’s 
dean of the whole shooting match. He’s the 
Grand Old Man of the Miramichi. He’s been 
trapping, hunting and guiding in its forests for 
fifty-five years, and as he sits opposite you in 
the hotel at Fredericton he looks.as if he might 
be a business man from Brooklyn! But he isn’t. 

Bears? Why, folks that know will give you 
to understand that unless you’re good at figures 
you couldn’t even count the bears that Uncle 
Henry has shot or trapped or nabbed some- 
how. And moose? Well, just ask the ladies. 
They'll tell you how he piloted them to victory. 
And caribou? Why—but that recalls a caribou 
story that Uncle Henry tells on himself. 

According to the New York Sun, there’s a 
Mrs. Moses, of Tilton, N. H., who goes up to 
New Brunswick with her husband, both of them 
good shots and good hunters. One time when 
Uncle Henry was out with Mrs. Moses, she 
pointed out a caribou feeding at a distance. A 
distance? Well, rather! Mrs. Moses has such 
sharp eyes that Uncle Henry frankly says she 
always sees the game before he does. Not 
bad for a woman. 

The caribou having been sighted, Uncle 
Henry proceeded to lead Mrs. Moses toward it 
by a cautious and elaborate stalking which 
proved so extremely successful that although 
they were on open ground, with only oc- 
casional rocks and bushes for shelter, they actu- 
ally got within twenty yards of their quarry 
without being discovered. Uncle Henry was 
powerful proud of himself. Thinks he: 

“Well, when I can take a lady across open 
country right up to a caribou’s nose, I think 
I’m a good deal of a stalker, I am!” 

Just then the caribou turned its head and 
Mrs. Moses had to shoot it in order to detain 
it. When they went up: and looked at the 
creature it was blind on the side where that 
wonderful bit of stalking had just been done! 

Uncle Henry was much taken aback. Yet it 
is not so remarkable to find a blind caribou. 
The brow antlers, as the two flat horns grow- 
ing so peculiarly close over the face are called, 
sometimes send a prong into one of the eyes, 
permanently destroying the sight. 

People who are inclined to sniff contemptu- 
ously at the reports of women _ hunters, 
imagining that the guides do everything except 
pull the trigger—and sometimes that too—ought 
to get Uncle Henry’s testimony on the subject. 
He says he asks no better sport than to go 
with some of the women he has guided. Ac- 
ording to him they are even cooler than the 
men, have sharp sight, are quiet in stalking 
and take their dose of discomfort cheerfully. 
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At Chicago, the week beginning June 21, Mr. Frank Fisher 
won the Preliminary Handicap from the 18- yard mark, shooting 


at ten doubles and eighty singles, score 94. 
Mr. Fred Shattuck won the Grand American Handicap from the 18-yard mark, score 96, 
and 20 straight in the shoot-off. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert a: ain won the Professional Championship with a score of 193 out of 200, 
which included 40 doubles, of which he broke 37, making his second consecutive winning of 
Ducks flying sky-high and cyclone swift—that i is | this classic event, and the fourth consecutive winning for the THE PARKER GUN, 


when the Lefever shot gun talks business. You wee GUN also won the High General Average for the entire tournament, thus winning about all there 


don’t feel cheap. Every time you shoot there's 
something doing. When the other fellows see you P A R K E R B R Oo Ss ee 

raking them down out of the clouds they think you | New York Salesroom : 32 Warren St. Meriden, Conn. 
are having wonderful luck. But it is a good gun 


and good aim that does it. Same way with traps. 
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Bored better, bolted better, built better than any 
other make, American or foreign. Shoot better, last -= 
better, look better. Pioneers in every sound im- 


provement in double barrel shot guns for almost 
half a century. 

‘ The aoe Senet Caren _ all oe - 
est system of bolting and boring, things you sho . 

know before you buy a gun. Free on request. Never before were greater Bargains offered 
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FIFTY YEARS A TRAPPER. 302-304 Broadway $3 3 s New York 


A MAN who has spent fifty years as a trapper 
is now floating leisurely down the Missouri 
is now floating leisurly down the Missouri 
Baker drifted in a rude boat to East Atchison 
a few days ago and pitched his tent on the 
bank of the Missouri River to rest on his 
journey. He came from the cn oe a 
up in northwestern Missouri, where he finishe 
the trapping season last spring. e an por in a ra or 

The home of Baker is a small wall tent which 
contains a monkey stove, two or three grub 
boxes, a tarpaulin and blankets for a bed and NAPOLEON A. COMEAU 
his guns, traps, oars, o aoe _ a: 
eight years ago near Ithaca, ormerly : s 
se eae big sawmills as a filer during In “Life and Sport on the North Shore of the Lower St. Lawrence 
the summer months and followed his natural and Gulf,” Mr. Comeau has made a valuable addition to the literature of 
bent as trapper during the winter. Thus he 


raised four daughters and saw them happily rod and rifle—and more. It is a book of engrossing personal interest to the 
married. : . 
His wife died fifteen years ago. Sickness sportsman or general reader, and of rare value to the student of wild life. 


came his way and he went to the home of a The author describes the events and experiences of 50 years spent in 
one Se ee eee ee the cause of humanity and science in one of the most interesting and least 
woods and the sick man grew worse. . i known sections of Canada. He writes as one sportsman to his fellows, 
“Eight years ago was dying,” he sai 7 . : © 
reminiscently, “but I felt that 1 would get detailing his experiences with the wild things of wood, shore and sea, with 
better out in the great worthvwest, where you plenty of stirring experiences with big game and gamy fish. 
can get close to nature. So I told my daughter 
I was going to leav e, but that I did not know illustrated. 450 ee. 
where I would go.’ 
Then he went to Montana. At Fort Benton Postpaid, $2.50 
he ne an outfit —_ a been tregeing ever 
since e year round he sleeps on the ground. TREAM 
Often he is drenched with rain or snow or FOREST AND S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
breaks through the ice and has his clothes 
frozen before he reaches camp, but he never 
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The Championship of 
Philadelphia and District 


Was Won on October 23 by 


CHARLES E. MINK 


Who Broke 


97 out of 100 


Using 





SMOKELESS 





One More Proof of the Regu- 
larity and Reliability of this 
Popular Powder. 








F REN NEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 






free sample and a P52. 
SOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 





Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.26. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one a pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier book: 
im the series, and the boy is pane Sam, their son, whe 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Simplest lock on earth—no cocking levers, 
cocks direct from toe of hammer; Spann F 

on hammer—not around a ene 
pared with 1 inch in other guns, 4 a 
works like oil, with a quick, clean, 

Catalog FREE—18 grades, $17.75 net to 
make dainty little 20-gauge guns. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. No. 26, 





‘feels any ill effects. He never takes cold, and 


he believes that for health and enjoyment he 
has found the ideal life. 

There are profits in trapping if Baker’s 
stories are to be believed, but he says it is all 
in knowing how. He has cleaned up as much 
as $3,000 in a single season. In trapping down 
the Missouri and its tributaries muskrats, mink 
and skunks have been the principal catches, 
with a good many raccoons, otters, martens and 
wolves. During the trapping season in the 
Northwest, which extends from October to 
April, Baker works from fifty to seventy-five 
traps. To go the rounds of these requires 
nearly half a day, sometimes more, and the rest 
of the day and sometimes part of the night are 
spent in skinning the catch and stretching the 
skins to dry. 

In these days when people spend their leisure 
complaining about the high cost of living 
Baker finds his monthly expenses running up to 
about $6 a month. A sack of flour, a slab of 
bacon, some coffee, potatoes and chewing to- 
bacco are about the only articles he buys, with 
beans occasionally by way of variety. He finds 
game of course to help out his bill of fare, but 
he isn’t particularly fond of game, which ‘isn’t 

strange, since he has had much of it. 

During the Civil War Baker was a soldier 
in an Ohio regiment, and for that service he is 
now drawing $12 a month, but he hasn’t used a 
cent of his pension money in eight years. He 
doesn’t care for fish, so the summer months 
see him just loafing, as he is now in his leisurely 
float down the Missouri River.—Sun. 


A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


“Don’t forget the Mem-Saheb’s gun,” said 
my husband to the servants, who were pack- 
ing for our shooting trip on the Indus. I 
smiled in anticipation. The tender turtle dove 
had fallen to my prentice hand, to be followed 
by gradually increasing bags of partridges, Sissi, 
pigeon and a mallard or two, but now, at last, 
I hoped to realize my ambition and shoot a 
goose. 

Bent on a scientific stalk, we landed from the 
house one morning, having espied a flock of 
geese browsing calmly some hundred yards 
inland. 

The river bank was most accommodating. 
One could walk, dry-footed, along a lower 
ledge, and by careful stooping here and there, 
never show one’s head above the bank proper. 
Also, at a point conveniently in a straight line 
with the geese, a regular hollow was scooped 
in the bank. It would be like shooting from 
a roomy armchair. 

“You creep warily along to that hollow and 
sit there until I put the birds up. They should 
fly directly over you. Keep as low as possible 
and don’t forget to fire well in front of your 
bird.” 

They did come straight toward me, and I 
remembered nearly all the instructions. It was 
a pity my hat was so large and white and that 
in the excitement I stood up at the critical 
moment. Perhaps that was why my husband 
got three, while my shots went harmlessly into 
the sky. 

We tried another stalk later. A bigger thing 
this, including a long crouching creep over the 
sand, while two or three boatmen and stray 
villagers made a wide detour to send the birds 
in our direction. 

Again my husband settled me comfortably in 
a snug hollow in the side of the little creek. while 
he walked forward, knee-deep in the river, to a 
small cleft in the bank. or ten breathless 
minutes we waited before the welcome “Clang 
Clang” fell on our ears and with rustling 
Pinions the geese came toward us, high over- 
head. We fired simultaneously and two birds 
fell. “I’ve hit one,” I cried joyously as my 
picked bird dropped. 

My husband was silent. Generosity prompted 
him to agree, but he is a truthful man. “I am 
sorry, but it was my bird.” 

“But I carefully picked that one and aimed 
straight at it.” 

“I am afraid that settles the question, my 
dear. I aimed a length and a half in front!” 
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Perhaps it was unreasonable to feel cross, but 
I did, and made up my mind to do a stalk on 
my own account next morning. I let him go 
of alone early and then got up to carry out a 
scheme carefully planned with one of the 
chaprassis and the old syce. They knew a 
likely place for geese, and were all enthusiasm 
to take me there. We did great deeds of dar- 
ing. We forded creeks, led the horse over 
possible quicksands and threatening bogs, and 
then, at last, we saw our geese feeding quietly 
in a field of gram. ; 

I dismounted and walked forward warily, 
hidden by my pony; then as we got nearer, | 
crawled on alone grovelling on hands and knees 
and taking advantage of every bit of cover. 
There was such a dear little bush—it was only 
twenty yards in front—once it was reached, I 
would show no mercy, but, at last, would shoot 
a goose, whether it sat or flew. I was within 
five yards of my bush and happiness when a 
shot rang out in the distance, putting up my 
birds just one minute too soon, and my careful 
stalk was all in vain. It was too much. I lost 
heart and hope, to say nothing of my temper, 
and for days completely abandoned my quest. 
Our tour was nearly over, the boating part of it 
finished in fact. My husband had planned to 
reach our last camp by a long cross-country 
ride, inspecting two or three villages on the 
way, while I was to go by the shorter direct 
route. 

We were within a couple of miles of: the 
camp when the old chaprassi, who was riding 
near, came up to tell me that geese were at 
hand. At first I declined to get down—my past 
experiences had been too bitter. He was per- 
sistent, however. They were so near it was 
only a question of crawling cautiously up the 
high bank to the left, and the geese were 
dead birds. 

I yielded, and sure enough there were the 
birds, a round dozen of them sitting on a mud 
bank in the center of the creek. Even as we 
looked they got up and two fell to my first 
barrel. They flapped and fluttered, but villagers 

swam into the water and secured them, and I 
proceeded onward full of pride, scarcely able to 
wait for the glorious moment when I could 
produce them in triumph to my husband. He 
came at last bringing six or seven snipe, a teal 
and five mallard. 

Looking almost contemptuously at his bag, I 
said: “I have done better than that; two 
enormous geese and with only one barrel.” 

“Show me your geese.” I have said before 
that my husband is a truthful man and do not, 
for a moment suggest that he should have 
prevaricated on this occasion. But he need 
not have been so convulsed with laughter, and 
at least that chaprassi might have told me the 
difference between a goose and a cormorant.—- 
W. O. B. in The Asian. 






























































Shotgun Perfection Reached 


The Hunter One-Trigger, now attached on order to all Smith Hammerless Guns, is the 
greatest shotgun achievement in fifty years. Sportsmen have waited years fora PRACTICAL 
ONE-TRIGGER GUN—and now they have it in 


SMITH GUNS 


Hunter One-Trigger 


The Hunter One-Trigger pulls both barrels without the possibility of balking or 
doubling. It never hangs or “‘creeps’’—its action is quick and clean. It greatly increases 
the effectiveness of the second barrel, insuring a surer, quicker, better shot. 

There is already an enormous demand for the new 20 Gauge Smith Gun—weight 5% 
to 7 lbs., and a little beauty. If you do not know about it, be sure and write. 


The Hunter Arms Company 
90 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y- 













































































Our Large 
Stock of 


KENTUCKY'S 
FAMOUS 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


Must be reduced before the Kentucky en 
meets and passes prohibition laws to ruin our business. 
To do this we have CUT OUR REGULAR PRICE OF $4.00 
a gallon almost in half on— 


Kentucky’s Most Famous Whiskey 


aa" OLD COMMANDER "223" 
2% BOURBON WHISKEY O* 


(In full quart bottles add 10c per gallon.) 
DIRECT FROM DISTILLER TO CONSUMER 


FREE WITH EACH ORDER: Two full size sample bottles of 
finest Holland Process Gin and Apricot Brandy, together with 
Whiskey Glass and Patent Corkscrew. In Plain Box, EXPRESS PAID. 


No better Whiskey made in the famous Blue Grass 
Region or anywhere on the faceof the globe. None 
purer, richer or mellower, even at double the price. 
The best and purest Whiskey for the sick, weak and 
convalescent to give health, strength and good cheer. 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK—if you don’t find it the best 
Whiskey you ever tasted, cork up the opened bottles, 
return at our expense, and we will refund your 
money without question. Order today and address 


KENTUCKY CO-OPERATIVE DISTILLERY CO., 
Dept. 17 Louisville, Ky. 


Orders from Colorado and States west, add 20c per qt. Orders 
from Pacific Coast States shipped via freight prepaid, if for 
2 gals. or more. 













































CARL AKELY’S LEOPARD. 


Cart AKELY, of Chicago, actually killed bare- 
handed a leopard which sprang on him. He 
had already wounded the beast twice, crippling 
it in one front and one hind paw, whereupon 
it charged, followed him as he tried to dodge 
the charge, and struck him full just as he turned. 
It bit him in one arm, biting again and again 
at it worked up the arm from the wrist to the 
elbow; but Akely threw it, holding its throat 
with the other hand, and flinging its body to 
one side. It luckily fell on its side with its 
two wounded legs uppermost, so that it could 
not tear him. He fell forward with it and 
crushed in its chest with his knees until he dis- 
tinctly felt one of its ribs crack; this, said 
Akely, was the first moment when he felt he 
might conquer. Redoubling his efforts, with 
knees and hand, he actually choked and crushed 
the life out of it, although his arm was badly 
bitten. A leopard will charge at least as readily 
as one of the big beasts, and is rather more apt 
to get his charge home, but the risk is less to 
life than to limb.—Scribner’s. 











































Danvis Folks. Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam d 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Price, \ ' Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





The Forest ann Stream may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order, Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly, 
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Resorts for Spertsmen. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Centre of Winter Out-of- 


Door Life in the Middle South 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES, AND 
WHOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT. 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS — The 
only resort having THREE GOLF 
COURSES, all in pink of condition, Coun- 
try Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting 
Preserve,Good Guides and Trained Dogs, 
Fine Livery of Saddle Horses, Model 
Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, ete. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst 
via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from New 
Y ork, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 
Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for litera- 
ture, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINB- 
HURST and giving full details of attractions, 


Send for illustrated literature and list of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournament. 


Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH 
CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 














Resorts for Sportsmen, 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


As pioneers in equipping Big Game hunting parties, 
NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., LTD., confidently in- 
vite inquiries from all who think of visiting the “most 
attractive playground in the world.” These words are 
applied by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to British East 
ane, and the fact that. NEWLAND, TARLTON & 
CO,. LTD., have been honored with all his arrangements 
is a guarantee of their ability to do things well, and an 
acknowledgment of their long experience. Write for book- 
let to their London Offices NEWLAND, TARLTON & 
CO., Ltd. (Head Office: Nairobi, “B. E. Africa), 166 
Piccadilly, London. Cables: Wapagazi; London. Codes: 
A B C 5th Edn., and Western Union. 


HUNTING IN AFRICA 


Shooting parties outfitted and guided in 
Rhodesia. Best English and American refer- 
ences. Abundance of Big Game. Address 

WILLIAM FINAUGHTY, JR., 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

















HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


+ GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 
— 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 


General FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, N. C. 





DUCK SHOOTING.—I have only a few days open. 
have 500 acres hunting grounds (private). ifetime ex- 
perience, first-class accommodations, good time and birds 
uaranteed. EAST BAY HOTEL, G, Cary Smith Prop., 
ormerly Cupsogue House, Center Moriches, L. I. 





BLAKESLEE LAKE CAMPS.—Unequaled deer, moose, 
bear and bird ee Will guarantee you a shot at 
two deer if you spend a week at my camps this fall. 
Send for free illustrated booklet and map. 

JOSEPH H. WHITE, Eustis. Me. 





Grand Island Forest and Game Preserve 


An island containing 13,600 acres, located in Munising 
Bay, Lake Superior, two, and one-half miles from Munising, 
Michigan. Efficient boat service between island and mainland. 
Stocked with Caribou, Elk, Moose, and various species of Deer 
and Birds. Located in the upper nminsula of Michigan, 
where fishing and hunting abounds. Excellent rail and water 
connections. Hotel Williams and Cottages with all modern con- 
veniences, located on the island, opens for business June 20th. 


Terms Reasonable 


Additional Cottages, on Grand Island, on the shores of Lake 
Superior, furnished for housekeeping, for rent by the week, 
month or season. Lots, on which to build cottages, for lease. 
For illustrated booklet, containing full information, apply to 
THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CQ. 


Land Department Munising, Michigan 





UPPER ROACH RIVER HOUSE. 


Last season 52 Buck Deer and 9 Bull Moose from here. 
Six trout ponds; also stream fishing; 14 miles from Lily 
Bay. Buckboards and teams for canoes and baggage. 
Guides. Rates reasonable; table guaranteed. Train to 
Greenville Junction, Maine. feet above sea level. 
Write to G: W. PARKS, Roach River, Me. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Birds, Turkey, Cat, Fox, etc., on plantation. Not far 
from Duck, Deer and Bear. Good board and beds; 
open fires; horses and vehicles; pure water; good R.R. 
and telegraph facilities. 

WOODLAND PLANTATION, Lioyd, Fia. 


BAGLEY FARM, ®4¢1EY's Mitts, 


Virginia. 
Kenbridge Station, Va. R. R. Guests are offered shooting privileges on 
20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for quail, deer and turkey 
shooting in the South. Good accommodations. Guides, dogs and horses 
furnished. tf 


5 DUCK SHOOTING. 
Guides, Boats and Decoys on Great South Bay. Best 
accommodations, at Bayside Hotel, Eastport, L. I. 
H. J. ROGERS, Prop. 


PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS, 
Yale, Sussex County, Virginia—Do you shoot? Do you 
know a place where you can take your wife and yet have 
good quail shooting, dogs, livery and guides, good table, 
and everything conducive to a pleasant a 

Cc & L. P. BLOW. 


Duck Shooting on Moriches Bay 


Best shooting on_Long Island. Ducks, snipe, quail, 
partridge, rabbit. Live decoys, experienced guides. Write 
now for accommodations in newly renovated hotel on the 
beach. WM. GRAMBART, Prop., Cupsogue House, 
Center Moriches, L. I. 














EW SPRUCE CABIN INN. .atsircy 


attractively 

located hotel in Pocono Mountains. Rooms en suite and with 

private bath. All amusements. Special rates, Sept., Oct., Nov. 

Grouse or pheasant, rabbit, deer shooting in season. Booklet. 

Cresco Station, D. L. & W.R.R. W. J. & M. D. Price, Canadensis,Pa. 


RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS 


Cover a forest area of 250 ‘square miles, and offer_the 
best hunting in the State for Moose and Deer. Send 
for illustrated circular and map. REG. C. THOMAS, 
Chesuncook P. O., Maine. 




















? NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN! . 
The license fee for non-residents for the privilege of 
shooting in Delaware is $10 per year; penalty for non- 
compliance, $50: Licenses may be obtained of E. G 
Bradford, Jr. Secretary the Delaware Game Protective 
Association, Wilmington, Del. 








Wants and dicotienitin. 
SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! 


I will pay good prices for all kinds of live wild water 
fowl, either wing-tipped or eaeet birds. 
G.-D. TILLEY, Darien, Conn. 


a 
TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 

By s fe ee ae TS welch a nla eens. 
ein ees Sr. 6s aaa Cloth, 16 pages 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





z 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES, 
Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
bunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of q 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. i 
attention to parties containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 

Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 








MORE FISHY YARNS. 
Tue longest fish yarn I ever heard told was 


that spun by my old fishing pal Bill Glassen- 
bury, who lives on his interest, consequently he 
has time to see it out when once started. Bill’s 
yarn begins 30 miles t’other side of Geelong, 
where he found a fishing-line and hooks on the 
road (he was a carrier then, bound for the 
Ovens diggings), and it meanders on, with a 
thousand embellishments, not forgetting one 
night when Bill pared his corns, till be camped 
on the Goulburn, at Seymour. How Bill re- 
members the night is because he bought some 
potatoes (fully described) at the local store. 
At tea he remembered his line and hooks; then 
he started to find a sinker (the search for that 
sinker takes two hours to tell). When he got 
back to camp Bill’s dog (biography of the dog 
comes in here) had eaten all the stores except 
one big mealy spud. This he put on the hook 


(takes an hour to bait Bill’s hook with spud). 


The cod that took that spud was a 10-pounder 


when Bill first told the yarn to our oldest in- 
habitant; now it’s up to 315 pounds, and still 


growing. The landing of that fish takes three 
hours; the digression to explain “that golden 
perch never grow bigger’n 40 pound” and con- 


sequent arguments take four hours. Then how 
Bill cleaned and salted that fish to take it home 
to his wife (Bill wasn’t married till ten years 
later) would fill a three-volume novel. Bill’s 
sole relaxation between the dates his interest 
becomes due is to retail the fish yarn in in- 
stalments.—Sidney Bulletin. 


STRETCHING THE ANTLERS. 


Ir does not always follow that you can esti- 
mate the size and age of an animal entirely by 
the spread of the horns. The points are con- 
sidered by the guides to be a more certain in- 
dication. For that matter the spread of antlers 
on a mounted head is not always quite what it 
was when the moose was alive. 

There are tricks in one or two trades, includ- 
ing the taxidermy. One of these tricks is to 
split the skull and readjust the bones so as to 
set the antlers at a more obtuse angle. Another 
is to steam the antlers, and while they are thus 
softened to press them outward; but, as Uncle 
Henry said, if the folks who resort to these 
tricks to enhance their triumps would be con- 
tent with gaining two or three inches all might 
be well, so far as bluffing the public is con- 
cerned. 

“But they get greedy,” he chuckled, “and then 
it’s all up with them. They can’t steal six or 
seven inches and fool anybody that knows any- 
thing. You can tell by the set of the antlers 
that they've been tampered with.”—Sun. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Lone it surely is—something like eleven 
hundred miles from tip to tip—but so narrow 
that one could hardly establish oneself a hun- 
dred miles from the ocean, or from mountains, 
either, for that matter; and bright—so bright 


that between the showers the sun seems shin- * 


ing and the breezes blowing pretty much all the 
time. It makes a climate that is perfection— 
never either hot or cold—and a soil producing 
in abundance almost anything that flourishes 
under the blue heavens; while beneath are gold 
and silver, coal, iron, tin, antimony and what 
not. There are vast forests, with deer-stalking 
and all that kind of thing, and snow-topped 
mountains the whole length of New Zealand, 
covering the country with streams—streams full 
of trout. There are vast tracts which have not 
yet been touched, as hints of future possibilities; 
and there’s near four and a half thousand miles 
of sea-coast, where pretty much all the fish that 
flourish are found swimming.—Putnam’s. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
pad: black bass Commercially in the United tates. Vigor- 
ous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 8 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes for stocking pur- 

ses. Also for table use, at 
Fe. a pound. Visitors priv- 


Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals., No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 









BOARD YOUR DOG where he will receive 


roper atten- 
tion and good food. PENATAQUIT KENNELS, Bay- 
shore, L. I. 





Pointers and Setters.—Can furnish you a high bred, field 

trained one, a common one, or a nice one for a com- 

oe, at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, 
ass. 





Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


Pedigreed Pointers—Puppies and grown_ stock. None 


_— Prices iow. H. Legg, 68 Stanton St., Dorchester, 
ass. 





ileged to catch own trout. 

PARADISE BROOK 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 

eS 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 


Mass. 
BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout ges 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in e 
condition. Correspondehce solicited. . 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 








For Sale.—Beagles, Fox, Coon, Deer, Wolf_and Blood- 
hounds, and all kinds of pet dogs, Pigeons, Ferrets, Rab- 
bits. Write for list. Brown Kennels, York, Pa. 





A litter of pure bred red Manchu Chow pups 3 months 
old, for sale. A, T. DRINKHOUSE, 116 N. Third — 






Easton, Pa. 








For Sale.—Registered English Bloodhound Bitch, two 
years old. Purchased from Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington. Will sell at once for $25. 

LEE L. PERSISE, Salem, Ind. 19 


Russiaa fox lap robe, warmly lined; also mountain lion 
skin, with head, lined. Want to dispose of them. Both 
in excellent condition. Sell or exchange. F. S., care 
Forest and Stream. 21 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of - kind. If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Alw: 
OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers, Toy Spaniels,Etc. 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped per 
Adams W. 















FOR SALE—BROOK TROUT.— FINE healthy fish s Express, _ to $25. ., L. MANDERSON, 
of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 5110 Willows Ave., West Philadelphia, Pa. 

anywhere, as represented. Correspondence _ solicited. 

BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 











SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


Are Used by the Principal 


Kennel Owners and Breeders 


Send stamp for “‘Dog Culture,”’ 
which contains practical chapters 
on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Newark, N. J. (Office and Factories). San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Can. Cleveland, O. 


DECOY 
DUCKS 


LIVE bucks 


MALLARD DUCKS, $2.50 Per Pair 
Fine callers. Sportsmen can double 
their bags by use of live decoys. 
W. H. MANNING, 
Turtle Point Farm, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 























FOR SALE. 


PHEASANTS.—500 hen pheasants, 100 cock pheasants; 
all in perfect plumage, 1909 hatch. 


DUCKS.—100 mallards, 100 black ducks, both true wild 













Pe nb, Clove, Dutahess Cou NA ae Rod FE OR BLACK TONGUE 
ENGLISH GUNS FOR SALE. IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
. Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. . 
118 West 31st Street. New York City. 


A Gentleman giving up shooting offers pair 
best London made Guns 12 C. F. Hammerless 
Ejector, Single Trigger. Condition as new. Half 
price, 65 guineas. Great ‘Bargain. B. J. -H. 
Forper, Langton House, Blandford, England. 


FORE-BOARDS 
or PLANKS 


Halstenbeker Arbor-School, Halstenbek 
(Holstein), Germany, offers: 



























IRD DOGS. Pointers and Setters, 


either sex. Thoroughly'trained. Write for 
descriptions. 


SOUVENIR BOOK 


of Imported English setter, Champion Lingfield 











iti 

PINUS STROBUS, 2 years seedlings, extra Bragg, Free. Setter pups for sale. How to Teach a 

SE OE wah cigs ouccadece<wcesoctesvens ar’ og Tricks cents. Specifications and plans for 

0/00 k 4 | Dog Tricks,”’ 10 ts. Specificat d plans f 

PINUS STROBUS, 38 years seedlings, especially : 

cultivated, per 0/00 * pdoneecheneheoneusse . jantes Mark 12 single or double dog kennel, 25 cents (stamps). 
PINUS BANKSIANA, 2 years old seedlings, first P. @ S. KENNELS, Box 478-N, 
= per ped Saenconaar ie sseabene ee r ark 6 Indianapolis, Ind. 

20 em per 0/00 eee eee, cuitivateds cask 10 | Poultry and Squabs. Pointers and Setters. 







including all other kinds of plants for forest and garden 
culture, at every stage of growth, in A No.1 qualities at 
the very lowest prices. Over. one hundred million plants 
of various kinds. 


Price List Sent Free of Charge Everywhere 








When writing say you saw the adv. in 





“Forest and Stream.” 


















Taxidermists. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New Yor 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


“Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST. 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work, 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea, Near 13th St. NEW YORK. 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860, 


NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs, 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. 


TAXIDERMY and TANNING 


Animals, Birds, Heads of Deer, Antelope, Elk, Moose, Buffalo, 
etc., mounted true to nature. Game Fisha Specialty. Animal 
skins tanned and lined for Rugs. Mounted Birds, Animals 
and Rugs cleaned and repaired. Artificial Animal Skulls. 
Snake Skins tanned for Belts, etc. 


W. C. KAEMPFER, 
212-214 Elm St., - - Chicago, Ill. 


Write for price list. 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for price list. Those who wish-to have their 
specimens mounted true fo nature and moth proof need 
not hesitate to send their work to me. 

E. C. SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, Orangeville, Ill. 

















Property for Sale. 


FISH HATCHERY FOR SALE or LEASE 
Munising, Michigan. 


Located at railroad station of Munisin 


Railway Co., 
near Lake Superior. 


Hatchery fully equipped for hatch- 


ing and raising fish. Eight outdoor ponds. Keeper’s 
dwelling furnished for housekeeping. For full particulars 
address 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. 
Negaunee, Michigan 


Lee Kel ee yer 


Land Department 





IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We tea h you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
i] General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 
appoint you Special Representative of the largest 
co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunitiesopen to YOU. By oursystem 
you can begin making moneyin afew weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation and with- 
out any investment of capital. Our co-operative de- 
i partment will give you more choice, salable prope’ 

to handle than any other institution. A Commere 

Law Course FREE. Write for 62-page book, free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 3190 Reaper Block, Chicage 


seers 
f 
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WHAT THE HUNTER NEEDS 


These are the pleasantest days in the North Woods, and if 
you are correctly outfitted no discomfort will be experienced. 
We sell every requisite for the Fall hunter at prices that are 
consistently low. Tents that are waterproof; sleeping bags, 
blankets, light but warm; folding stoves and cooking outfits ; 
natural wool stockings; flannel shirts and jackets; moccasins 
and hunting boots; in fact, everything you can think of to add 
to your comfort. 


The Season for Big Game 


In Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia or Newfoundland, 
November is the ideal month for big-game hunting. The 
weather is not uncomfortably cold, and if a light snow should 
fall your chances for a big head are much better than in the 
early season. Ask us where to go or what to take without 
cost or obligation. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


American Home of the “Westley-Richards” Gun, 


15 @17 Warren St., near Broadway, NEW YORK 





Ballistics of the Waffenfabrik 


MAUSER 


New Sporting Rifle 
Model 1909. Cal. 10.5 mm. 
Mauser’s Latest and Best Creation 





Calibre - - ~ - 1 - . 0.410 inch 
Depth of Rifling - - - - - - 0.420 inch 
Number of Grooves ~ - - 6 


Twist to Right - - - - One Turn in 13.386 inches 
Length of Barrel - ‘ “= - (24 inches) 28 inches 


Weight - - - - - - (7.275 lbs.) 7.930 Ibs. 
— 86 
Weight of Bullet - - - Grains 247.5 280.9 
Werght of Powder - - ~ " 69.44 66.36 
Muzzle Velocity of Bullet Feet per Sec. 2300 2225 
Sectional Density Grains per Sq. inch 1842 2091 
Muzzle Energy - - , Feet Lbs. 2917 3100 


VON LENG*RKE @ DETMOLD 


Sole U. S. Agents 


200 Fifth Ave. Bet. 23d and 24th Sts. New York 





The “ Forest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered rom 
1 to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
groups of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. . 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

It contains the American Shooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-bird Shooting 
for Inanimate Target Shooting; Hurlingham -Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Our Specialty—Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 
— IMPORTED — 


Swedish Leather Coats 


For Automobiling and Fall Shooting. 


Soft and pliable askid. A complete protection to sportsmen or any exposed tocold, A 
capital jacket for driving and automobile use. 


2” We take the entire product of the manufacturers of above Finest Coats, and this 
make cannot be obtained elsewhere in the United States. ; 


A-Quality, of the very finest skin, brown grass-color, $20.00 
B-Quality, 2dgrade, - - - = =. $15.00 
Black Jackets at - - $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 
Vest of Finest Skin, - - - «=. = = $10.00 
Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money is sent with order, we will 


forward free by mail; and if not satisfactory on receipt, we will return money on return 
of Jacket. Entirely different from any other make. 


@” As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market, mostly made 
here of common skins, we invite those desiring such to send for one of ours, and if not 
found superior on examination to any other it can be returned at our expense, and we will 
refund money 


WM. .READ @ SONS. 


107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole American Agents for these Finest Imported Skins. 














“Some weeks ago I purchased one of your guns 
second hand, which is one of the finest specimens 
of the gunmaker’s art I have ever seen. _ It is in splen- 
did condition. I have critically compared this gun with 
W. R.'s, J. L. & S.’s and W. & C. S. guns selling at 
400 dollars and upwards, and the balance is in favor of the 
Greener as regards material, workmanship and balance. I 
have owned caesarean before this, have owned and used many 
guns of English and American make, and consider yours far superior 
to any other.”"—J. H. H.B., Lynn, Mass., U.S. A. 11-7-06. 
Send for price list and booklet “The World’s Views on 
Greener Guns.” 
W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker, 68 Haymarket, London 
Works: Birmingham, England 
Agency: H. C. Squires & Son, 44 Cortlandt St., 
New York 


~ $502 REWARD 


Crown Greener Gun No. 40424. 
The above reward will be paid for the dis-covery and satisfactory proof of 


the title of ownership of above Gun. . Address Francis E. LAIMBEER, 
Attorney, 299 Broadway, New York City. 











RIGHT UP-TO-DATE 
Game Laws In Brief 


Revised to July 1st. The. edition. now. offered -contains in 
condensed form all the laws of all the States and Territories, 
Canada, “amd the Provinces, with notes, decisions, explanations. 
It’s handy, compact and reliable. 

. Time. now before the shooting season to read up on the 
changes made by the various legislatures. “Ready for delivery. 
- ae j ' Postpaid,ITwenty4ive Cents. . - 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., NEW YORK 








